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ISRAEL ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


! 

Our May issue will be dedicated to the Israel Anniver- 
| sary. It will contain a supplement of congratulatory 
| messages. 


Organizations and friends wishing to participate in this 
issue with greetings are requested to send in their messages 
not later than April 25th. $15.00 is the minimum amount | 


for a greeting. 
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Back to Building: The Israeli Government 
Program 


HE CONCLUSION OF A SERIES of arm- 
istice agreements covering the battle-lines 
on Israel’s frontiers is not, formally, the last step 
in the peace-making process, but all signs 
point to its remaining the last step likely 
to be achieved in the near future. Some of 
the Arab States have used their slight participa- 
tion or complete non-participation in the fight- 
ing as an excuse to avoid signing even armistice 
agreements. Iraq is going so far as to withdraw 
its troops from Palestine in order to avoid sign- 
ing an armistice. And even some of those Arab 
states who are signing, or negotiating, fiercely 
protest that they still do not recognize Israel. 
These are hardly good omens for the speedy con- 
vocation of a peace conference to conclude the 
work begun by the armistice talks. 

Nor do the first efforts of the UN Concilia- 
tion Commission offer any better augury. The 
Commission was hardly able to get the Arab 
states together in Beirut for a discussion 
among themselves of possible peace terms. Those 
who came showed little inclination to peace, if 
we may judge by their stubborn repetition of 
meaningless slogans. According to their lights, 
the Arab refugee question is not involved in the 
peace settlement, and they insist that the refugees 
be sent back to Israel at once; after which pre- 
liminary, the Arabs might, or might not, agree 
to peace talks. It may be that peace negotiations, 
like the armistice agreements, may have to be 
begun not unitedly, under the UN aegis, but bit 
by bit, by Israel, with one or another Arab state 
which first sees the light of reason. 

It is never a healthy state of affairs when an 
armistice agreement does not mature rapidly 
into a formal peace. To be sure, this is a situa- 
tion that has occurred not infrequently in the 
past and is familiar enough at this very time. 
Both the peril of new aggression from defeated 
Axis powers and the mutual suspicion of the 
victorious powers have led to long-protracted de- 
ferment of peace-treaties in Europe, as well as in 
Asia. The whole problem was specifically with- 
held from the competence of the UN and re- 
served for the Big Four allies to settle. Yet, when 
the inability of the rivals to agree leads to acute 
and critical situations, as in the Berlin blockade, 
the UN must exercise its own authority, such as 
it is. It is all the more necessary for the UN to 
act for definite peace in Palestine, which from 
the very beginning has been a UN responsibility, 


as it was a League of Nations responsibility un. 
der the Mandate. 

In the General Assembly session now due, | 
rael’s application for membership is expected to 
arise, backed now by the recommendation of the 
Security Council. It is essential for peace in Pal. 
estine not only that this application be accepted 
(a step which now seems fairly well assured) but 
that the UN make an earnest effort to induce its 
Arab members to climb down from their high 
dudgeon and recognize the need for a peace in 
terms of the realities. 


Israel’s New Covernment 


IN THE meantime, peace or no peace, Israel is 
rapidly squaring away to deal with the over- 
whelming problems that face the new nation, 
quite apart from its fight for life and independ- 
ence. The program presented by Premier David 
Ben Gurion is an impressive outline of the huge 
tasks the new state is shouldering on the very 
morow of its birth. It also reflects, in its very 
first paragraph, some of the difficulties Israel 
still faces in organizing itself properly to deal 
with its enormous tasks. 

The Ben Gurion program begins with a state- 
ment of the “collective responsibility” of all par- 
ties represented in the government for the 
policies adopted by the Cabinet. Before a deci- 
sion on any proposal is reached in the Cabinet, 
each party represented there is entitled to advo- 
cate whatever position it chooses on the matter, 
but after the Cabinet votes, every party repre- 
sented in the government is bound by the, ma- 
jority decision. It can oppose that decision only 
if it wishes to withdraw from the government. 
This all seems reasonable enough, but the specific 
statement of the point was necessary, because 
in the Provisional Government, some of the par- 
ties represented permitted themselves the right 
of opposing in the parliament and in the pres 
policies duly adopted by the Government, with- 
out themselves resigning from it. 

The principle thus laid down by Ben Gurion 
was not disputed very seriously by the parties, 
but its adoption led to a serious discussion of the 
general lines of policy of the new government, 
as a result of which various parties either agreed, 
or refused, to enter the government. The major 
disagreement arose, of course, in the case of the 
second-ranking party, Mapam, the left-wing 
United Workers’ Party. They failed to enter the 
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government—like the right-of-center General 
Zionist Party—partly because of dissatisfaction 
with the Cabinet posts Premier Ben Gurion was 
prepared to give them, but mainly because of the 
demands they formulated on foreign policy. 


The foreign policy principles of Ben-Gurion’s 
Government are defined as follows: “The policy 
of Israel shall be based on the following princi- 
ples: 1) Loyalty to the fundamental principles 
of the United Nations Charter and friendship 
with all peace-loving states, especially with the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 2) Efforts 
to achieve an Arab-Jewish alliance based on eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and political cooperation 
with neighboring countries. This alliance must 
be within the framework of the United Nations 
and not directed against any of its members. 3) 
Support for all measures which strengthen peace, 
guarantee the rights of men and equality of na- 
tions, and enhance the authority and effective- 
ness of the U. N. 4) The right of all Jews wish- 
ing to resettle in their historic homeland to leave 
the countries of their present abode. 5) Effec- 
tive preservation of the complete independence 
and sovereignty of Israel.” To all this Maram 
could undoubtedly agree, but they wanted the 
Israeli “neutrality” policy spelled out more fully 
to include a guarantee that neither politically 
nor economically would Israeli permit itself to 
be tied to any global power bloc, whether West 
or East. 


What this means specifically to MapaM re- 
mains uncertain, since they did not join the puny 
Communist faction in the Knesset (Assembly) 
in voting against the American $100,000,000 
lan. They abstained from voting, but only be- 
cause they refused to take Finance Minister 
Eliezer Kaplan’s word for it that there were no 
political strings to the pact unless he published 
the text, which he refused to do. But this would 
kad to the conclusion that if they were con- 
vinced that the loans had no political strings, 
they would not oppose the loan on the grounds 
that it constituted an economic tie to the West- 
etn bloc. Yet obviously, Mapai could not agree 
to Mapam’s entry into the Cabinet on the as- 
sumption that they would in general ignore their 
own previously stated conditions on this point, 
and as a result MapamM—much to their own and 
everyone else’s dismay—remains in the oppo- 
sition, 


THE parties in the Cabinet are those who fully 
share Mapatr’s stand on foreign policy: the Re- 
ligious Bloc, the Progressives, and the Sephardic 
communal party. The largest among these is 
the Religious Bloc, and their participation in the 
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government involves certain problems that may 
still arise to plague the Cabinet. 

There was no need for compromises between 
Mapai and the Religious Bloc on questions of 
foreign policy or of domestic social policy. A 
compromise was necessary on religious issues, 
however. Again, the differences are not easy to 
formulate in general principles, but arise in de- 
tailed application of the principles. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the Jewish State, a major 
porportion of whose population adheres, fully 
or in part, out of conviction or out of respect, 
to traditional Judaism, ought to frame its pub- 
lic institutions in such a way as to facilitate 
Jewish religious observance. The Religious Bloc 
is not today insisting on public coercion as a 
means of achieving religious observance by all 
Jews, non-believers as well as believers. The prin- 
ciple that unbelief is a private affair sometimes 
conflicts, however, with the principle that re- 
ligious belief should be publicly sustained. The 
adherence of the Religious Bloc to the govern- 
ment coalition was, thus, made conditional on 
an agreement to cease allotting foreign cur- 
rency for the purchase abroad of non- 
kosher meat. (Owing to the price differen- 
tial, added to the already high cost of living, 


‘many Israelis who had previously observed die- 


tary ritual laws were turning to the cheaper non- 
kosher meat.) Another compromise was the 
decision to defer action on the ticklish problem 
of rabbinical jurisdiction on questions of per- 
sonal status—marriage, divorce, and inheritance. 
Although the Mapai program provides for full 
equality of the sexes, and one of the major de- 
mands of women under this heading was to be 
allowed to appeal on questions of personal status 
to civil courts, not bound by unequal Talmudic 
laws, it was necessary to compromise on this 
point in order to set up a government. 

The compromise, as noted above, consisted in 
delaying decision of the question, but it remains 
uncertain whether, or how long, this method can 
be successfully applied. After all, the question 
of jurisdiction in matters of personal status is 
dealt with in the Draft Constitution; it is an 
eminently constitutional question, and consider- 
ation of it can hardly be avoided at some point 
in the deliberations of this Knesset, elected as a 
Constituent Assembly. But, from the very 
beginning, Mapat leaders made it clear that while 
the adoption of a Constitution was the formal 
reason for the election of the Knesset, they re- 
garded the current tasks of non-constitutional 
character as no less important. Other quarters 
demanded that the Knesset have a two-year 
term of existence, and consequently devote itself 
first and foremost to the adoption of the Con- 
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stitution. Mapat insisted on the full four years 
of a normal Assembly; and their program of 
vital projects, above and beyond the constitu- 
tional issues, certainly require so long a term. 
Thus the question of rabbinical jurisdiction may 
be deferred for some time in favor of the other, 
enormous undertakings of the Ben Gurion pro- 
gram, apart from constitution framing. 


Immigration and Development 


So IMPORTANT is the immigration of as many 
Jews as possible in the next four years, that it is 
included in the foreign as well as domestic policy 
program of the Israeli government. The difficul- 
ties in obtaining the release of Jewish immigrants 
from Moslem countries and from Eastern 
Europe were anticipated, and certainly nothing 
less than a major effort of Israeli foreign policy, 
backed by Jews and humanitarian liberals 
abroad, will suffice to overcome them. Neverthe- 
less the tide of immigration is already flowing 
at such a rate that tremendous exertions and an 
ambitious development plan are now necessary 
to absorb it. 

With respect to the immigrants themselves, 
the government program provides for equip- 
ping, with the assistance of the Jewish Agency, 
an estimated flow of 200,000 persons a year with 
the following services: agricultural and crafts 
training, placement in rural and urban jobs, 
housing, and basic education in the Hebrew 
language. 

In addition the government program calls for 
a comprehensive four-year development plan, 
with the over-all objective of doubling Israel’s 
Jewish population during that time, and re- 
settling all underpopulated areas in the country. 
Under this plan, previously neglected urban 
areas like Jerusalem, Tiberias, and Safed will be 
strengthened by Jewish immigration, and by the 
location of industries and commercial and ad- 
ministrative offices in them. In rural areas, an 
ambitious soil reclamation and irrigation pro- 
gram will be initiated on a nation-wide scale. 

The government not only will plan the broad 
outlines and schedule target goals of the develop- 
ment scheme, but will actively use its various 
powers to stimulate it. Nationalization and taxa- 
tion will be applied not only as a source of 
revenue, but as an incentive to development: 
thus, unused land will either be nationalized or 
heavily taxed to stimulate its development by 
the present owners; and foreign investors will 
be helped, by appropriate tax exemptions, tariff 
provisions and fiscal policies, to import essential 
machinery and raw materials, and otherwise 
establish themselves. The government will pro- 
ceed vigorously to expand the inadequate com- 
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munications network it inherited from th 
mandatory power. 


Both in order to stimulate economic advang 
and protect the Israeli standard of living, th 
program calls for a direct attack upon the high 
and rising price level. Imports and foreign ex. 
change will be controlled with this end in viey, 
and an “austerity regime” based on price contrd| 
and strict rationing of food, clothing, and othe 
essential commodities will be introduced, 4 
concerted effort will be made to raise the pro. 
ductivity of labor by all methods of technicd 
science and fiscal policy, and by reliance on labor 
morale. A wide national sccial insurance schem 
will be initiated, and socially under-privileged 
groups will be brought up to a higher level of 
housing, education, and health. 


Social Legislation 


THE new state not only has to provide for its 
own overwhelming growth in the next fou 
years, but it has to make up the slack in public 
facilities and social legislation from the state of 
affairs as the mandatory left it. It must also pro- 
vide for the reconversion of the country from 
war to a peacetime footing. 


One of the most important new’ department 
set up by Ben Gurion’s government is the Min- 
istry of Education and Culture. The government 
program is deliberately drawn up in the per- 
spective of a cultural level for Israel which is de- 
rived from the high standards traditional in Ju- 
daism. The target goals include “assuring a de- 
cent cultural level for every man and woman in 
Israel,” concentrating Judaistic scholarship in 
Israel, “making available in Hebrew the world’ 
literary treasures,” “disseminating among Jews 
knowledge of the Middle East and the Arb 
peoples,” and “promoting pure and applied re 
search in the natural sciences.” The main tak 
of the ministry is to institute free and compul 
sory elementary education for all children in Is 
rael, this being one of the public facilities most 
painfully lacking under the mandatory regime 
But in addition the government plans to expan 
vocational education in agriculture and crafts 
and provide scholarships “to enable talented 
children to continue their studies in secondary 
schools and universities.” 


The government has already begun its pro- 
gram for reintegrating demobilized veterans an 
their families in the peacetime economy. This 
carried out along lines familiar in this country— 
legislation to reinstate veterans in their formet 
jobs, grants for vocational training, assistance 
continuing interrupted studies, loans for hous 
ing. But there is also the less familiar provisio® 
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of aid to veterans wishing to join or form groups 
for agricultural settlement. 

Finally, the Ben Gurion government is also 
undertaking as part of its immediate program a 
far-reaching reform of the labor legislation in- 
herited from the mandatory, in order to take 
some of the burden off the Labor Federation, the 
Histadrut. Trade union affiliation and “the cre- 
ation of all-embracing trade unions, comprising 
all workers” are to be encouraged. A wages and 
hours law will be passed, industrial safety meas- 
ures instituted, and mediation machinery set up. 
Women and child laborers will be protected by 
law, and special efforts will be made to raise the 
conditions of Arab workers to the Jewish level. 

Ambitious as this program is, no less than this 
can successfully cope with the obvious and in- 
tractable necessities of Israel’s situation. The so- 
cial legislation envisaged by Ben Gurion is the 


After the 
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minimum that must be achieved if the Jewish 
state is to catch up with its own history: if it is 
to build upon the inadequate foundations left 
by the British an institutional framework har- 
monious with the level upon which the people 
of Israel actually live. In the same way, the four- 
year development plan, supplemented by the 
Jewish Agency’s parallel activities in resettling 
immigrants, is the least that can be done if the 
people of Israel is to catch up to its history: if it 
is to provide the conditions for successfully 
achieving the transformation of already dissolv- 
ing Diaspora communities into the organic unity 
of the new nation. Thus, despite the party differ- 
ences which exist in Israel as elsewhere, this pro- 
gram represents a minimum—a huge, a soul- 
straining minimum, to be sure—upon which all 
Israel can agree. It will have wide support, and 
this in itself is an augury of success. 


Elections 


by Marie Syrkin 


DPSPITE A FEW wavering attempts, I did not 


succeed in wangling a ticket for the open- — 


ing session of the Constituent Assembly. Perhaps 
it’s sour grapes, but whenever the acrimonious 
discussion as to the worthies who did not get in, 
and the unworthies who did, starts in my vicin- 
ity, I take comfort in the reflection that I shared 
the great moment with most of Israel over the 
radio, 

There were three of us listening: an estab- 
lished Israeli lady, practicaly a sabra, whose hus- 
band had merited a ticket; my neighbor, a recent 
refugee, whose husband and two sons had been 
murdered by the Nazis; and myself, an Amer- 
ican journalist. What with the exaltation of the 
hour plus the irritation of not being among 
the happy few on the spot, we sat taut and silent, 
waiting for the broadcast. 

Ihad been wondering about the one authentic 
Israeli in our midst. She did not see eye-to-eye 
with the powers that be; much in recent events 
displeased her: taxes, housing, hordes of immi- 
grants. And sometimes listening to her sharp 
comments on the blessings of statehood, I had 
permitted myself to speculate as to what this, 
consummation, which was also a victory for 
much she opposed, would mean to her. 

My doubts had been silly. From the second 

¢ broadcast began, it was she who became its 
medium, Of course, we all had the suitable his- 
torical emotions. The greatness of the hour was 
hot wasted. Hadn’t I written a host of articles 


on the need for a Jewish State? But the lady 
with the wrong politics held this hour more 
firmly than any of us. I could only touch its 
fringes with abstract phrases. For me it was the 
first time in two thousand years, for her it was 
the first time in her life. 

At the strains of Hatikvah she rose, her eyes 
brimming with tears, and we followed her lead, 
standing solemnly around the dining room table. 
I envied her terribly. She hadn’t done anything 
about which we grow lyrical in the States. She 
hadn’t drained any marshes, or irrigated deserts, 
or spent one day in a kibbutz. She had merely 
lived in the land, and raised a family, and suffered 
the good times and the bad, and now she would 
know what it all meant much more surely than 
we who had dreamt on the outside. 

The refugee felt even more out of it; she 
hadn’t even written articles or made speeches. 
She sat as a guest. But when the broadcaster be- 
gan describing the appearance of the hall, and 
came to the empty black chair placed to com- 
memorate the six million, my neighbor looked 
up. She began to weep, and I knew that she had 
crossed the threshold on which she had been 
waiting uncertainly. The chair had admitted 
her into the Assembly and the festival. Always 
there would be the chair to point to if anyone 
spoke disparagingly of new olim, or commented 
on the lateness of their coming. 


IN THE evening, my neighbor’s chum came to 
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visit. They had been born in the same Lithuan- 
ian town, only the chum had gone to Palestine 
as a Khalutza, long, long before the six million. 
She too had heard the ceremony over the radio, 
and thirty years of memories had brimmed over 
into the listening. And again I felt how much 
more thirty years were than two thousand. 

Now, on the day of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, she was recalling those early, crazy days in 
her kibbutz. 

Once she had made a pflaumen tzimes such as 
they used to prepare in Lithuania. Yes, my 
neighbor remembered the specialty. Her family 
used to enjoy it every Friday, but then my neigh- 
bor had been an accomplished housewife unlike 

_ the friend who had up and gone to Palestine. For 
a dreadful moment the Sabbath table rose before 
our eyes, but it vanished mercifully in the Aib- 
butznik’s account of the pflaumen tzimes she had 
concocted. It had been such a flop that the Aib- 
butz had made a rakevet. “What was a rakevet?” 
we wanted to know. 

It was a train of dishes. When a dish was par- 
ticularly vile, everybody in the dining-hall made 
a train of the plates and propelled them in the 
direction of the kitchen where the hapless cook 
listened to the din. Besides they banged on the 
table with the cutlery. Afterwards, all, includ- 
ing the chastened cook, danced the hora late in- 
to the night. 

And who would have thought, said the gray- 
haired khalutza, that from a rakevet and all that 
young nonsense you would get a Constituent As- 
sembly. 


I MANAGED to secure a ticket for the last ses- 
sion, when the President was inaugurated. We 
drove up to Jerusalem on a blue-green day past 
hills bright with anemones and the bloom of the 
almond tree. We made the ascent to the Holy 
City and the holy hour in a car which broke 
down once and had a puncture, but we got there 
and heard the shofar blown. 

When I returned to Tel Aviv my neighbor 
wanted to know all about it. I told her as best I 
could and we drank a little sweet wine to the 


President. “And to Ben-Gurion,” added my 
neighbor. “Yes,” I said, “Certainly to Ben 
Gurion.” 


Then she asked: “How is the chair?” I had 
forgotten about the chair. 

“The chair,” . . . she began, but I remembered 
in time. The truth was that I had no clear recol- 
lection of it, so I said: “Well, you know, just a 
black chair.” 

My neighbor was not satisfied. “Some day,” 
she said, “I will go to Jerusalem and look at 
that chair.” 
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Beigin and Company 


ONE OF THE SIGNIFICANT side-lightsa 
the Israel elections is that Menakheat 
Beigin’s Kherut received its biggest vote in Td 
Aviv. Though in the country as a whole Khery 
stood fourth with less than 12 percent of the ty. 
tal vote, in Tel Aviv it jumped to second pla, 
with over 16 per cent of the vote cast in the city 
Even Jerusalem, suposedly a Beigin strong-hold 
gave Kherut only 14 per cent. 

These results indicate that the sources of Ke. 
rut’s strength have not been properly estimated 
It has been generally assumed that Beigin’s prim: 
ary appeal has been to impassioned young dis 
dents, prepared to resort to terror when othe 
arguments failed. In a certain measure this re. 
mains true. The Irgun program of blood-ané: 





thunder cleverly exploited the despair and fru: 
tration of a not inconsiderable sector of Jewis 
youth in Palestine. The Kherut pre-election 
propaganda clamored monotonously that terror 
had driven the British out of Palestine and wa 
therefore responsible for the establishment o 
the state. American readers of Irgun advertis: 
ments are familiar with the line, and are able ti 
judge its relative success. What was surprising 
therefore, was not the final showing made by 
Kherut (on the whole less than anticipated) but 
the distribution of the vote. 

It is abundantly clear that “desperate youth’ 
was not as desperate as Kherut might hav 
wished. Nor did the concentrations of Orienti 
Jews, in Jerusalem for instance, provide th 
hoped-for reservoirs of terrorist disciples. Th 
Army, presumably the best place for estimating 
the sentiment of the country’s youth, gave Khe 
rut no more than did the country as a whol 
And the Oriental Jews, despite their lack of po 
litical training, also proved to be no push-ovet 
for Beigin. 

The Tel Aviv showing indicates where Kher 
ut may look for its chief support in the future 
A sector of the bourgeoisie is characteristically 
eager to weaken the strength of organized labo 
in the new state, and to avert the threat of! 


comprehensive program of social legislation} , 


Kherut, with its combination of chauvinism at 
economic reaction, appears as the ideal ally fo 
such an objective. 


A Number of big factory owners to whom! 
have spoken made no secret of their views. Ac 
cording to them, Mapai and the Histadrut wet 
determined “to destroy private enterprise.” Aay 
one who has lived through an anti-New D 
campaign is familiar with the terminology: 
When I asked one such gentleman point-bl 
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what measures were required for the well-being 
of “business,” he suggested the reduction of 
wages. 

“Wages are too high,” is the burden of the 
complaint. Since wages cannot be lowered be- 
cause of the Histadrut, a party like Kherut, 
which is traditionally opposed to organized la- 
bor and from its Revisionist beginnngs has 
faunted the slogan “Break the Histadrut,” is 
bound to recommend itself. The fact that the 
cost of living has soared for reasons among which 
the cost of labor is only one is disregarded. Em- 
ployers of labor admit that the worker must 
prim earn more in order to exist, but, as usual, their 
“disg.t formula for reducing the cost of living begins 
othe} With an attack on wages. 

Still another grievance is to be heard. After 
a probationary period, union labor cannot be 
dismissed without due cause. Furthermore, the 
older workers enjoy a measure of security. Em- 
ection Ployers cannot replace them at will with new 
terrot Workers who earn less. In periods of unemploy- 
d wat ment older workers have priority, though the 
nt off employer is tempted to engage new workers who 
ertise ae on a lower wage scale. 
ble ti} These conflicts were bound to sharpen in a pe- 
rising tiod such as Israel is now experiencing. The 
de bj streams of new immigrants, the shortage of 
1) but housing, provide pressures which the private 
capitalist seeks, more or less astutely, to utilize 
for his own ends. 

A candy manufacturer said to me, no doubt 
enti sincerely: “My heart breaks for the new immi- 
le the! rants. If I could dismiss some of these expen- 
Thy} "6 inefficient older workers, who are spoiled 
because they are sure of their jobs, I could em- 
ploy twice as many of these fresh, eager new- 
comers.” 

A private builder voiced the same sympathy: 
“If masons and painters did not get such fancy 
wages, we could lick the housing shortage in no 
time,” 

Kherut, too, has come out as the champion of 
the new immigrant against “the vested interests” 
of the labor union. It does not take much acu- 
men to see the tie-up. In the play for votes, it 
will be increasingly difficult to make a successful 
bid on the basis of foreign policy. Mapat’s pro- 
gtam, under the leadership of Ben Gurion and 
harett, has been too successful on the military 
and diplomatic fronts to be readily discredited. 

ere remain, however, the vast problems cre- 
ow ated by mass immigration in a war period. In 

€ transition period there will be a sizeable fund 
of dissatisfaction and discomfort to exploit. 
Through Kherut a part of the middle class hopes 
0 turn this discontent into a weapon against Is- 
tel’s highly developed labor movement. 
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SoME members of the professional class also 
anticipate economic advantage from a building 
up of the Right. Their complaints are levelled 
against “confiscatory” income taxes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the taxes are not as steep as in the 
United States, let alone England, but the pro- 
tests are, if anything, more vehement. Everyone 
agrees that money must be found for the enor- 
mous cost of the war and the new immigration, 
but the tax rates arouse the wrath of both the 
extreme Right and the extreme Left, each of 
which claims that the wrong class is bearing the 
brunt of the taxation. 


I asked a lawyer who told me he was going 
to vote for Kherut why he had to align himself 
with the extreme Right. Would not a Center 
party, such as the General Zionists, do? But the 
lawyer would have none of that. He wanted a 
strong opposition guaranteed to chasten labor 
and avert “social experiments.” 

Many of the people to whom I spoke assured 
me that they were aware of the historic contri- 
bution of Ben Gurion and Sharett, but they 
could not stomach Marat. What about chang- 
ing horses in mid-stream? That did not worry 
them. The virtues of proportional representa- 


tion would ensure Ben Gurion’s retention. 


When the election results became known, the 
atmosphere in a well-to-do Tel Aviv, household 
which I visit frequently was funereal. ‘The lady 
of the house told me that she was going for a 
much needed rest to Tiberias because anyhow 
there was no point in saving to leave a nest egg 
for the children. The “socialists” would prob- 
ably institute savage inheritance taxes. They 
would “nationalize” housing, etc. The fact that 
Maram was busily engaged in attacking the so- 
briety of Mapat’s program was no consolation. 
All shades of progress looked red. 


For the time being the progressive character 
of the new state seems assured. With or with- 
out a united front of Marat and Maram, the 
strength of the labor movement has been dis- 
played despite the ludicrous fragmentation of 
the vote among 21 lists. But the potential 
strength of reactionary elements should not be 
minimized. Beigin’s coterie is already reported 
to be holding consultations with “capital.” This 
does not mean that most of Israel’s middle class 
is allied with Kherut. The vote clearly indicates 
the reverse. But the pattern of a noisy super- 
nationalism, egged on and financed by big busi- 
ness, is a Twentieth Century stereotype. Partic- 
ularly because in the United States the Irgun 
poses as the movement of uncalculating, flam- 
ing youth, some of the cold realities behind the 
terrorist tantrums should be exposed. 
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The Fruits 


by Ben Halpern 


_ ANYONE VISITING ISRAEL today (as 

I was able to do in January), two basic fea- 
tures of the country stand out in startling 
contrast, wherever one may be: the barely man- 
ageable congestion of places settled or travelled 
by Jews, and the haunting emptiness of the 
Arab areas. One cannot walk very far around 
Tel-Aviv or Haifa without abruptly passing 
from the jam-packed scenes of Jewish activity 
to the tumbled ruins where the Arab quarters 
had pocketed the Jewish border. To see empti- 
ness, one need not ride into the bare hills of Gali- 
lee or the wastes of the Negev, with only the 
gopher-holes pitting their broad fields. It is 
enough to keep one’s eyes open on any of the 
wildly overused main roads along which Jewish 
traffic speeds. The emptiness and the congestion 
alike are the fruits of Jewish victory, as both to- 
gether constitute its gravest problem. 


IF ANYTHING were needed to show how little 
the early Israeli plans were predicated on their 
astonishing military triumph, the wrecked Arab 
villages around the country give the clearest 
proof. As soon as they realized that they ought 
to be planning in terms of victory, the rational 
Jews put a sudden halt to the destruction—and 
began using the precious empty houses to resettle 
their own refugees. Jaffa and Acre are today 
Jewish towns, Lydda and Ramleh will be full up 
tomorrow, and the turn of the smaller aban- 
doned Arab sites is soon to come. But in all too 
many parts of the country the blackened walls 
and caved-in roofs of Arab houses stand as mute 
testimony to the time when Jewish plans were 
plans for desperate defense—and for scorched 
earth retreats. 

Up in the Khuleh Valley, as well as in other 
outlying areas, it is easy enough to understand 
the psychological situation as a result of which 
every Jewish settlement is now surrounded by 
the collapsed hulks of Arab villages. The Arabs 
lived on the hillocks in this huge swamp, and 
when the Jews came they had no choice but to 
settle in the low-lying malarious areas. The 
Arabs, with all the strategic positions in their 
hands, found it a simple matter to put the Jew- 
ish settlements under siege. A few holes dug in 
the layer of stones overlying the mud where the 
roads lead to bridges, a few machine gunners and 
snipers posted on the hills overlooking the 
streams—with the British breaking up the fights 
which followed when Jews tried to run convoys 





JEWISH Front 


of Victory 


through the Arab blockade: this explains why sf 
many Jewish settlements all over the county 
had to be supplied by air for week after wed 
until the British evacuation allowed them y 
clear their lines. Along the road to Jerusalen 
in the famous Bab-el-Wad gorge, there is aboy 
a mile of narrow, winding roadway where th 
drainage ditches are clogged with wrecked trud 
chasses, tumbled almost end to end: a graveyari 
of charred vehicles, as characteristic a symbd 
of the Jewish frontiers as the traditional skul 
bones of an ox in our Western plains. 

In general, this is a terrain where the evidency 
of wartime savagery are peculiarly human—lk 
the image we have of our own Indian warfar, 
instead of the massive destruction of moden 
combat. Along the Negev road from Gaza 
Beersheba, the Egyptians in their brief hour 
occupation laboriously dug up the Jewish water: 
pipe line, and a winding trench inscribes th 
signature of their spite. The wires from the tek 
phone pylons straggle in eloquent disarray alon 
the ground, telling of the saboteurs’ shears ani 
pliers—or they are neatly pegged to the ground 
while an emergency line is run on low stakes a 
the roadbed, a display of the repairing hand o 
the victor. Certain British-built camps stand i 
symmetrical patterns of white-washed wall- 
with the roofs removed tile by tile by looting 
Arabs, or by vengeful Britons before their de 
parture. In one Jewish village, occupied by tk 
Syrians for two days, everything removable ani 
cartable was gone—windows, glass and fram 
doors, roof tiles. But the impress of progress, tht 
saving caution of a new civilization is already 
evident in orders found after the Syrians te 
treated that trees were not to be uprooted. 

Statistics tell the same tale of war a Ia ver 
detta. From what is known of Jewish casualties 
there is an astonishingly high proportion of dea 
to wounded, and I was told by more than om 
army man that to be left wounded in Arab ter 
ritory was “as good as death.” You were luck, 
they said, if you died before you were mutilate 

I suppose that this will not be news to anyon! 
who himself fought in the area, or has spoktt 
to men who fought there. The British Spit 
pilots shot down by Israelis near Rafah had beet 
told in their briefing to bail out in areas clear ¢ 
Beduins, if they should be hit. To run into Arabs 
was likely to mean their death. In Palestine, the 
will still tell you the story of the Arab villa 
razed to the ground and depopulated of all 
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males by the Australian troops with Allenby, 
in retaliation for the dirty work of Arab am- 
bushers. The British, in their time, followed the 
system of demolishing houses as a deterrent to 
Arab terrorists. In the early, guerrilla phase of 
the Israeli-Arab war, demolition of strong-points 
by raiding parties was a favorite Jewish tech- 
nique. When they suddenly found themselves 
virtually unopposed on the offensive in the Gali- 
lee, the Israelis simply persisted in tactics which 
were essentially those of Commando raiders. 

Why were the Arab houses burnt out after 
the population ran away? you ask a settler, as 
he looks with a quizzically troubled satisfaction 
at the shells of his neighbors’ houses. It had to 
be done, he will say, shrugging it off, Military 
necessity! But the only military meaning that 
can be read into these ruins is the plain conclu- 
sion that those who ordered it were still thinking 
like hit-and-run raiders, not like conquerors and 
occupying authorities. 

Who did order the demolition? A visitor finds 
it impossible to discover. The only answer given 
is, It was a military operation. I pursued this 
question as high as I had occasion to go. What 
I find is that no-one admits responsibility. When 
people began to question the procedure—and 
they began soon enough, what with thousands 
upon thousands of Jewish refugees pouring into 
temporary camps, and nowhere to put them but 
the Arab houses—high civilian authorities looked 
into the matter and quickly put a stop to the 
wrecking. Today, the concern of military- 
minded Israelis is not how to wreck, but how 
tooccupy strategically located Arab villages. 
There are several blocks of Jaffa lying piled up 
in a scrapheap of stone and cement that will 
cost Israel all too many man-hours of labor be- 
fore they can be cleared for rebuilding. And if 
the rest of Jaffa were not occupied today by 
Jews, living in the same sort of Arab houses as 
clutter the ground a short distance away, it is 
hot so certain that the restoration of Jaffa to the 
Arabs would be a dead issue. 


As For the Arab refugees: this is, of course, 
a problem approached by the Israelis with an 
underlying serious concern,—but also, with a 
sort of sardonic satisfaction. It is a good feeling 
for a Jew to have all the cards in his hand—even 
if he hasn’t all the cards in his hand, even if he 
knows that the fellows across the table have a 
few up their sleeves, and can flip them on the 
table at the payoff. But if the game is to be 
played by the rules, the Israelis today have the 
world boxed in on the Arab refugee question. 
_ Nota bene, the Israelis seem to feel as though 
itis “the world,” not the Arabs, sitting in against 
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them on this deal; and it is the “Christian 
world” on whom the Israelis take satisfaction 
in turning the tables. Every play they can resort 
to was used against them in Europe, or in Pales- 
tine under the British, and, on form, they can 
gain their point by simply following “Christian” 
law and precedent. If, during the war, the 
Americans felt that “security” required “re- 
locating” the Japanese out of California to the 
Colorado and Arizona concentration camps, if 
the French rounded up their aliens in the Vel 
D’Hiv or in Gurs, if the British sent some of 
their aliens to Canada and placed severe restric- 
tions on others, then the Israelis have more than 
enough precedent for refusing to readmit Arabs 
in war time, after they voluntarily decamped. 
If all the countries of Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe, with Western consent, forced the Ger- 
man minorities out, then the Israelis have cogent 
precedents, within the memory of some of the 
very men they are arguing with, for suggesting 
that population exchange and_ resettlement 
would be the most rational way to deal with the 
Arabs who voluntarily fled from Israel. 

But beside this, the Jews can use laws from 
the Mandate legacy to make sure that if Arabs 
return, their return will not endanger the secur- 
ity or the economic plans of the state of Israel. 
Lands and houses abandoned by the Arabs are 
being leased under emergency legislation for oc- 
cupancy and use by Jews. The owner may put 
in a claim for his property upon returning. But 
Jews remember sardonically how much success 
they themselves had, or have today, in Europe in 
getting court action to reclaim their property 
from new occupants; and they have not yet re- 
pealed the Mandate laws for the protection of 
tenants, which made it so difficult for Jews to 
purchase real estate in the past. 

The Jews are gratified to be sitting pretty, 
technically speaking. It amuses them to be able 
to make bland gestures of regret, as the Chris- 
tian world used to do to them, deprecating the 
fact that the social set-up, the laws, are such as 
to put others at a disadvantage in relation to 
them. It certainly did not make them less in- 
clined to savor the irony of the position, when 
Britain became the chief champion of Arab refu- 
gees, even while they were keeping the Cyprus 
refugees penned up for month upon grinding 
month; nor when Jewish settlers found them- 
selves buying from Arabs across the borders the 
sugar and rice contributed by the compassionate 
world to Arab governments, to be distributed 
among the refugees. Such hyprocrisy may amuse 
the Jews, but it also embitters them, and steels 
their determination to make their own terms be- 
fore they readmit the Arabs: and one of the 
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terms will surely be the release or fair treatment 
of Jews in the Arab countries. For this purpose, 
the Jews will exploit their technical advantage to 
the utmost. But Jews also know that their tech- 
nical advantage in position is not the whole 
story; the world has a few aces up its sleeve, too 
—“‘illegitimate,” no doubt, (political force, mor- 
al pressure) but none the less effective. 


The Jews need peace; they may not get it 
unless they agree to a return of refugees. The 
Jews will never, in the cold light of victory, 
drive Arabs back over Arab borders, if they fil- 
ter back in, as they are already doing, or if Arab 
countries drive them back, as has also happened 
in individual cases. There is little talk about it 
in Israel, but there is an underlying understand- 
ing in some important quarters that Arabs may 
come back. Even though Abdullah and others 
need Arab colonists, and have the land for them, 
they may not want them, or be able to take care 
of them. 


Such a tacit awareness, is, perhaps, also one 
of the reasons why the Israeli authorities are now 
proceeding in such a way that Arabs who come 
back will have to fit into a pattern safe for Is- 
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rael. The non-Moslem Arab minorities—Chyis 
tians, Druzes—or the minor Moslem sects y 
groups — Circassians, Metualites — are encoyp. 
aged. There was talk to the effect that th 
Metualites living in Lebanese villages occupied 
by Israel may even be allowed to opt for trans. 
fer to Israel, when the villages are returned t 
Lebanon. The settlement of Jews in strategic 
Arab villages, the claims Jews are establishing t) 
abandoned lands, even without settling them, by 
plowing, sowing, tilling, and fertilizing them— 
all these faits accomplis mean that Arabs who re. 
turn will find a new country, a country unde 
swift process of transformation; and they wil 
have to find their place in it. 

For an Arab laborer, who will get over double 
his accustomed wage, or an Arab fellah, who 
may get irrigated land, and will certainly get: 
consolidated, instead of a crazy-quilt holding, 
“finding his place” will be easy and pleasant. For 
an effendi, with tedious and uncertain legal pro. 
ceedings to go through for the recovery of his 
estates, it may seem better to take a cash settle. 
ment and set himself up all over again in Cairo, 
Beirut, or Amman, where things are cheaper— 
and more comfortably stagnant. 


Lenin 


by Hayim 


AXIM GORKY AND LENIN once listened 

together to Beethoven’s Appassionata. “I 
know nothing more elevating than this product 
of Beethoven’s genius,” said Lenin. “It is marvel- 
ous, super-human music... But I mustn’t listen 
to music too often. It affects one’s nerves, it 
makes one wish to say foolish tender things and 
stroke the heads of human beings able to create 
such beauty while living in this hell of deprav- 
ity. And in our days you mustn’t stroke any- 
one’s head; you might get your hand bitten off. 
You have to hit them on the head, without any 
compassion or sympathy, although our ideal is 
not to use violence against fellow-men. .. It’s a 
hard, detestable duty. . .” 

Lenin was an ascetic in more than one sense. 
All his life he crushed within himself not only 
the “‘carnal” desires but also the passions of the 
spirit. The over-accentuated vulgarity of his 
materialism, not infrequently tinged with spite, 
QAUVUNUOEDEEOUUOUOUNDUUOEUOEDOEOONOUEOOEUEUOEUOSUEUOOOEEOEEOUUOEUOEUUEEEDEEUEE! 


THE above portrait of Lenin appears in con- 
nection with the twenty-fifth anniversary of 


his death. 
PTT 


Greenberg 


he used as a shield to protect himself from intel- 
lectual, moral or artistic lusts and “‘seductions.” 

He entered the stage of the Russian revolution 
adequately hardened and immunized against 
moral qualms and inhibitions, with the rigorous 
self-discipline of a medieval fanatic, combined 
with “liberating” cynicism. The commander- 
in-chief of the social revolution long prepared 
for the fulfillment of his mission and emanci- 
pated himself from nearly everything that could 
have in any way diverted even a small part of his 
energy for side issues. Mme. Krupskaya, Lenin's 
wife, relates in her accurate, though uninspiring, 
memoirs how many years prior to the revolution 
the young Lenin forced himself to cease study- 
ing Latin. Even in the study of this language he 
sensed danger. Latin was one of Lenin’s aesthetic 
weaknesses. The Latin grammar with its powet- 
ful logic, the Latin sentence so akin in many fe- 
spects to a work of architecture, intrigued Len- 
in’s artistic taste. He therefore determined to de- 
stroy within himself even this minor deviation. 
In his early youth he had been a passionate and 
gifted chess player. In later life he became fright- 
ened at the hold this “muse” had on him and 
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yowed never to play this game again. Why waste 
time on chess when inwardly he knew that an- 
other, much wider chess board, the arena of 
world history, would be at his disposal? 

Lenin manifested his passion for cold calcula- 
tion and the inclination to consider living and 
suffering human beings merely as so much mater- 
ial for his social experiments long before he 
gained international fame. An incident in his life 
is characteristic of this phase of his personality. 
In 1889, the Volga region suffered a catastrophic 
famine which was accompanied by ravaging epi- 
demics. In Samara a committee was formed to 
aid the sufferers. At a session of this committee 
Lenin once made a simple suggestion—not to 
help. The entire relief campaign, he explained, 
was not only unnecessary but positively harmful: 
it would calm or appease the populace. Let fam- 
ine rage and people starve. Rebellion would then 
break out agaist the existing social order and the 
thunder of revolution would roll over the land. 
Lenin was only nineteen years old at the time he 
made this suggestion. Only? Others would do 
well to say that he was already nineteen years of 
age. At this age he already possessed a mature 
and fully formed personality. It was not an ac- 
cidental remark that Maxim Gorky made when 
he said in his memoirs: “It appears to me that 
Lenin is not at all interested in the individual hu- 
man being. He only thinks in terms of parties, 
masses, states.” And Gorky was an intimate 
friend and admirer of Lenin for many years. 
Gorky was therefore no longer surprised when, 
on different occasions, he came before Lenin, 
then head of the Soviet state, to intercede for 
men condemned to death and received the fol- 
lowing reply: Don’t you think that you occupy 
yourself with irrelevant things? 


Tuts should not be interpreted to mean that 
Lenin was inherently a sadist. He derived no 
pleasure from torture, imprisonment or execu- 
tion of political enemies, and on purely personal 
accounts he would no doubt have refrained from 
harming a hair on a man’s head. Cruelty was not 
asource of enjoyment for Lenin but a duty, per- 
haps even the most painful duty which he felt 
must be fulfilled. Gorky thus further tells of a 
walk with Lenin during the days of the civil war. 
Lenin pointed to a group of children who played 
in the street and remarked: ‘The lives of these 
children will be happier than ours. They will 
have avoided experiencing many sad things that 
We were destined to live through. Their fate will 

less inhuman. Nevertheless, I do not envy 
them. For our generation has been privileged to 
succeed in a work of tremendous historic signi- 
ficance. Conditions forced us to be cruel, but 
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coming generations will justify our acts; then 
everything will become clear, everything.” 


It was enough for Lenin to conclude that rev- 
olutionary terror was an inevitable product and 
requirement of “objective conditions,” and he 
became capable of practicing it. In his polemics 
with a Social Democratic friend, while still in 
exile, he was wont to compare the revolution to 
the act of giving birth. “Giving birth to a child 
transforms the mother into a tortured, torn, 
pain-wracked, bloody, half-dead piece of flesh.” 
(No one ever heard Lenin speak of birth in terms 
of the mystery of new life, of the happiness and 
transfiguration of the mother. Such an image 
was not suitable for his purpose.) Since the sal- 
vation of humanity, as he believed, cannot be 
attained without millions of bloody dead and 
half-dead pieces of flesh, he felt justified in scorn- 
fully attacking his reformist oponents as “sugary 
socialists”; opposition to capital punishment he 
branded as “‘secular clericalism,” and moral ob- 
jection to the practice of terror as “the whining 
of miserable, feeble souls.” This phraseology and 
tenor of speech Lenin employed even at a time 
when no one could foretell that he would ever 
gain almost unlimited dictatorial powers. As 
early as 1907, we are informed by a Polish revo- 
lutionist, Lenin was at a luncheon with a group 
of Bolsheviks. They discussed ways of reaching 
an agreement between the two minute factions 
which then constituted the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic party. Lenin was silent for a long time, 
then joined the discussion with the following 
words: “I recognize only one method of dealing 
with political opponents—crushing them.” 


It was with this readiness to crush everything 
and everyone who opposed him, with a “mora- 
torium on compassion” that must not be prac- 
ticed during the transition period (no matter 
how long that may last), that Lenin returned to 
Russia in the spring of 1917. 


Wuat weapons did Lenin bring home for his 
conquest of power? He knew that the Bolshevik 
party was weak numerically and almost un-, 
known to the bulk of the people. Neither did 
he command funds. In 1917 Lenin thus posses- 
sed neither a strong or numerous organization 
nor contacts with the army. There was not even 
a definite plan of Bolshevist strategy. Lenin’s en- 
tire ammunition consisted in a sort of irrational 
certainty that he returned to Russia to fulfill a 
great historic mission. Coupled with this “messi- 
anic” awareness was his readiness to issue due bills 
even when he knew that he could not pay them, 
his ability to say one day the exact opposite of 
what he had said the day before, and, if necessary, 
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publicly admit that his prior judgment was 
shockingly erroneous, a passionate eagerness to 
experiment with history, and a “talent” for un- 
emotional, completely “‘joyless” cruelty, where- 
ever and whenever “objective conditions” re- 
quired it. But all these qualities would have been 
inadequate had Lenin not possessed still another 
gift: to grasp intuitively the relationship and in- 
terplay of social forces within Russia. No one 
aside from Lenin at that time possessed such a 
powerful intuition. He was not unfamiliar with 
Western Europe. He had spent there many years 
as a keen observer and conscientious student. He 
knew Germany, France, England, some smaller 
countries. However, his knowledge of the West 
lacked “immediacy,” that something which he 
referred to as “‘a keen sense of smell.” He studied 
the Occident, but he knew Russia from within. 
He did not overestimate the strength of his own 
group. With the instinct of a beast in its famil- 
iar jungle haunts he faultlessly estimated the 
strength as well as the weaknesses of the forces 
in Russia opposed to him—to the Revolution. On 
the other hand, he made many errors where other 
countries were concerned. Most of his prognoses 
concerning Western Europe have proven erron- 
eous. The social revolution appeared neither in 
Germany, England nor France. Wherever he 
sought to force the revolution through his lieu- 
tenants (as in Bavaria and Hungary) the efforts 
miscarried. But Lenin was a master at penetrat- 
ing the depths of the “Russian soul,” of the inar- 
ticulate abysses of the Russian people. After his 
first speech before the Petrograd soviet, immedi- 
ately following his return from abroad, every- 
body laughed at Lenin for his avowed program 
of seizing power from the provisional govern- 
ment and introducing socialism. When his own 
followers could not hide their embarrassment at 
his “fantastic” slogans, Lenin did not feel put 
out. Let them laugh. He knew somehow that he 
would laugh last. One of his close associates af- 
terward asked him what forces in the country 
he would base himself on in the attainment of 
such a daring and grandiose enterprise, as the im- 
mediate realization of socialism, and Lenin gave 
him a clear and blunt answer. He would rely on 
three factors, he explained. The first factor was 
the “foolish, childish popular faith in the millen- 
nium.” Russian religious cravings had nurtured 
in certain strata of the populace the expectation 
of “fulfillment,” of apocalyptic events which 
were to usher in the Kingdom of God. He would 
utilize this factor. His writings against religion 
and the church would not interfere. The illiter- 
ate cannot read them, others would interpret 
them merely as a campaign against the over-fed 
priests and even read into his words a devotional 
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meaning. Somewhat later Lenin found suppor 
for his assessment of the people’s mentality jy 
Alexander Block. His revolutionary poem “Th 
Twelve” culminates astonishingly in a mystic 
vision, luminous and majestic. Suddenly, “wher 
the vagrant snow-veils veer,” enveloped in the 
“snow of diamonds” Christ appears, carrying th 
red banner. Unharmed by the bullets, “in th 
mist-white roses garlanded, the Saviour marche 
on.” The second factor, as Lenin cynically 
scribed it, is the hurricane to be generated by 
“the slave in rebellion,” the yearning for reveng 


which the despised and humiliated nurtured{ 


within themselves during the many generation 
of misery and oppression, the lust for cruelty and 
retaliation, the unquenched thirst to “‘get even” 
with the masters, the overlords and their hench- 
men. These hitherto pent-up passions ought tw 
be released and then properly channeled, they ar 
not an insignificant “asset” of the revolution, 
and Lenin was not going to overlook them. The 
third factor was not of less importance: the rot- 
tenness of the ruling class, the complete degen. 
eration of the country’s nobility, the spineles. 
ness of the petty bourgeois element, and the “‘in- 
tellectual wishy-washiness” of the democratic 
leadership. 


LENIN did not fail to exploit these three fac- 
tors to the full extent. To the poor he came with 
a short but appealing gospel: “Rob the robbers!” 
There would be nothing wrong about this, he 
assured them. There is no crime in recovering 
stolen proverty even without the amenities of: 
court trial. Do'not wait, he said to the peasants, 
until the government will carry out land re 
forms. It will probably never do so; it is only 
deceiving you. Seize the land, the-mansions, tht 
implements and the cattle of the landowners an( 
divide their wealth 2zmong yourselves. Ask per- 
mission from no one. It is all yours. 

Lenin well knew that an agrarian revolution 
alone would not solve the vital problems of the 
millions of peasants in Russia. In 1917 the land- 
owners did not possess as much land as some un- 
informed people were led to believe. Lenin knew 
his statistics. He knew that large stretches of 
land had passed from the impoverished and ut- 
terly deteriorated old nobility into the hands of 
the more enterprising peasants even before the 
revolution, and that if, as a result of the agrarian 
upheaval, a peasant family would get another 
couple of acres, it would thereby not be aided 
much. He was able to foresee that in the chao 
of an unplanned and unregulated re-division 0 
the land, justice would hardly be achieved. Ast 
actually turned out, millions of landless peasants 
and farm hands received no land at all: the “bet 
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ter elements” of the moujik class did not allow it. 
The argumeat advanced was simple. A man who 
owns no horse and no implements could do no- 
thing with the land anyway. Lenin also knew 
that in order to raise the economic standard of 
the peasantry it was more important to improve 
technologically the methods of cultivation than 
merely to increase the sown acreage. However, 
he was interested less in the direct economic bene- 
fits of the agrarian rvolution than in its purely 
psychological effects—the break with the feudal 
past, the gratification of the peasants’ long sup- 
pressed urge to settle old scores with the land- 
owners, the peasants’ realization that they can 
take what they want, that they can ignore and 
break the laws of the semi-feudal Russian society. 
All these would hasten the complete collapse of 
the old state. 

It is not at all difficult to prove that the pro- 
visional government (or the Constituent As- 
sembly) would have carried out land reforms 
through legislation and planning, had they not 
been forestalled by the October revolution and 
the agrarian revolts. We have no reason to doubt 
that the forces connected with the Kerensky re- 
gime, and particularly the Socialist Revolution- 
ary party, which was at that time the most popu- 
lar political entity in the country, with wide 
contacts among the peasantry, would have put 
into effect a sound and radical redistribution of 
the land with fewer losses of life and property, 
and a greater measure of justice, had they not 
been suppressed with force. Lenin himself did 
not doubt this. But he was interested less in the 
reforms as such than in the manner in which they 
were carried out. The legal, parliamentary 
method of procedure was hateful to him at that 
time. He knew that were he to succeed in his 
revolutionary plans, he would not liquidate the 
state, as Marx once thought would be the case 
with the introduction of socialism and as he 
himself had promised in his writings on many 
occasions. On the contrary, he would try to set 
up a political machine more powerful than any 
the bourgeoisie ever established. But preparatory 
to the establishment of the totalitarian socialist 
state Lenin foresaw an inevitable period of an- 
archy and spiteful lawlessness. During the sum- 
mer of 1919 his main aim was to stimulate that 
lawlessness, to unleash the elemental forces slum- 
bering within the people in general and within 
the peasantry in particular. First, the destruction 
of the existing state with all its social and judicial 
foundations; then the establishment of the new 
state. First inciting the “slave” and allowing him 
to satiate his vengeful lusts; then to bridle his an- 
archic energies and regiment him in a new man- 
ner, arouse his fear of his own destructive ener- 
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gies and impose upon him a new discipline as the 
only salvation from social pandemonium. Lenin 
speculated that millions of peasants stimulated 
to that “freedom of action” would be so thank- 
ful for their “holiday” that they would later 
gratefully allow themselves to be harnessed to the 
yoke of Bolshevist discipline. In retrospect one 
cannot say that Lenin’s prognosis was wrong. 
Later events confirmed his social psychology. 
Through the agrarian revolution Lenin stimu- 
lated the revenge instincts of the embittered mas- 
ses, as well as the typically Russian messianic ex- 
pectations of the all-redeeming millennium of 
which he cynically spoke upon his return to Rus- 
sia. He effectively utilized for his purposes (one 
should rather say: for the purposes of the Rev- 
olution) both the “Cinderella” motif and the 
“Robin Hood” motif of the Russian mass-soul. 


More than any other Russian active in pub- 
lic life he also knew how unpopular the war had 
become with the masses. His intuition told him 
that the weary army would respond to any dar- 
ing voice that would proclaim aloud: “Idiots, 
what are you fighting for? Why do you stay in 
the trenches?” He knew that the hungry, ragged 
louse-ridden soldiers were both physically and 
psychologically unable to continue the war, that 
the breakdown of Czarism had sundered in the 
minds of the people any and all responses to pa- 
triotism and military discipline. If there was to 
be freedom, then why not total freedom, includ- 
ing liberation from the front, from commanders 
and officers? But the leaders of the Kerensky gov- 
ernment were fatally committed to continue the 
war and were incapable of putting an end to it 
and concluding a separate peace with Germany. 
They were prisoners of their own frustrated pa- 
triotism and of their solemn commitments to the 
Western Allies. They also feared Anglo-French 
retaliation after the war, should Russia leave 
them in the lurch in a difficult moment. 

It is good, Lenin calculated, that the provision- 
al government is unable to terminate the war, 
and that the people neither wish nor are able to 
continue military activity. This rift between 
people and government would be so much water 
on the wheels of the Bolshevist mill. 

Thus it actually turned out to be. Had the 
Kerensky government décided to conclude a sep- 
arate peace with Germany, Lenin would have 
looked upon it as the greatest calamity from the 
viewpoint of his revolutionary designs. He de- 
manded a separate peace precisely because he was 
sure that the government could not accede to this 
demand. Having scorned pacifism all his life as 
“sheer idiocy,” Lenin now raised the slogan of 
pacifism before a weary and tense people. 
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When Lenin was informed that the provisional 
government had fled and that he was already the 
head of the new government, he was confused 
for a moment. Was it reality or imagination? 
Yes, it was reality. “It” was beginning to come 
true. What a leap, he declared, from under- 
ground revolutionary activity to holding the 
reins of state power. As if quoting a sentence 
which he had read or heard somewhere, he re- 
marked to some friends in German: “From such 
a leap upward one’s head begins to swim.” Then 
it suddenly occurred to him how strange it was 
that at such a moment he should speak a foreign 
language, and like a true son of the people who 
is overcome by sudden great good news, he half 
solemnly and half jestingly made the traditional 
sign of the cross: Let us hope for good luck. 


As the head of the new government, Lenin en- 
deavored by all means to rid himself of Russia’s 
involvement in the war, in order to inaugurate 
the experiment in socialism. This was psycholo- 
gically difficult to accomplish even after the Bol- 
sheviks seized power. Among the officers of the 
old army, there still survived a good measure of 
traditional patriotism and willingness to continue 
prosecution of the war under all circumstances. 
The left Social Revolutionists, who at first co- 
operated with the Bolsheviks and even became 
part of the coalition cabinet, were outspoken op- 
ponents of a separate peace with Germany and 
of the heavy concessions which the German gov- 
ernment demanded. A combination of ill-dis- 
guised national patriotism and genuine revolu- 
tionary hatred of the German reactionary regime 
aroused their stubborn opposition to capitula- 
tion. Even within the Bolshevik party itself op- 
position to Lenin’s slogan “Peace at all costs” 
lingered for a long time. Trotsky was not the 
only one who balked at bowing his “proud revo- 
lutionary head” before the Kaiser’s cannons. 
Leading Bolsheviks in prominent positions ar- 
gued that a revolutionary army must achieve 
military prestige and avoid anything that might 
be construed as weakness or lack of valor. The 
attitude of this group was deeply influenced by 
mental associations with the history of the 
French revolution. They could not compromise 
with the thought that a revolution successful at 
home should shamefully. capitulate on the war 
front. During the dark Hours of the negotiations 
at Brest Litovsk, Trotsky wished to apply his 
now famous formula: Neither war nor peace— 
despite the fact that he could not clearly ex- 
plain how such a gesture would work out in 
practice. 


But Lenin stubbornly clung to his determina- 
tion, that in order to save the revolution it was 
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necessary to accept (temporarily, of course) , 
military and political defeat. He was certain tha 
no other way out of the dilemma existed. The 
German army was still very strong while th 
Russian army was in a miserable condition, 
“Don’t you know,” Lenin exclaimed during the 
debates concerning the negotiations at Brest 
Litovsk, “that the Russian muzhik has already 
voted against war?” Those present did not un. 
derstand what he meant. When and where wa 
such a vote taken? But Lenin derided them for 
their lack of imagination—“Oh, yes,” he sarcas- 
tically remarked, “you think that voting is al- 
ways done by a show of hands... . But the Ru. 
sian muzhik voted with his feet, through leaving 
the battle front without as much as a by-your. 
leave ... Millions of deserters are already in their 
villages or roam about the country. . . This js 
a vote whose significance you still refuse to un- 
derstand.” 

There are grounds for assuming that Lenin 
would have opposed a continuation of the war 
even if the German army had not been so strong 
and the Russian army had still been capable of 
accomplishing something at the front. He 
wanted a demonstrative and symbolical line of 
demarcation to divide the old Russia from the 
new. He wanted the world to see that the Octo- 
ber revolution implied a fundamental re-evalua- 
tion of values, that it liberated Russia from the 
conventional concept of patriotism and trans- 
formed the country into a vanguard of consist- 
ent internationalism. Lenin was opposed to split- 
ting the energy of the revolutionary forces on 
two objectives—defense of the country against 
an outside enemy and defense of the state against 
the inner foe whose forces he did not wish to 
underestimate. He feared that a protracted war 
would tend to dim the newly awakened class con- 
sciousness and was likely to establish a common 
area, along nationalist lines, for the revolutionary 
masses and the class enemies of the revolution. 
He was not at all sure that an early German rev- 
olution would make treaties to be signed at Brest 
Litovsk null and void (as he sought to persuade 
others at that time). Lenin had already been dis- 
appointed in Germany once, when in 1914 he ex- 
pected the German Social Democrats to vote 
against the war credits and refuse any coopera- 
tion with the Imperial regime in its bloody ad- 
venture. The militant patriotism of the German 
Social Democrats was a heavy blow to him, and 
he therefore considered a German revolution pos- 
sible but under no circumstances inevitable. In 
addition he was at that time far from convinced 
of the ultimate defeat of the German army by 
the Allied forces, and, without such a defeat, how 
could a revolution occur? But Lenin did believe 
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in the “infectious force” of the October revolu- 
tion, should it succeed in Russia and reorganize 
the country’s life on a socialist basis. He dreamed 
that Russia might become a living example of 
the destruction of capitalism and the establish- 
ment of socialism for England, France as well as 
Germany. But precisely for this purpose it was 
imperative that Russia gain a prolonged breath- 
ing spell, and Lenin daily argued with his collea- 
gues the absolute necessity of an early end to the 
war, even under disadvantageous and ‘shameful’ 
conditions. To lose a strike, he declared to his 
Cabinet and the Central Committee of the Bol- 
shevik party, is painful but not shameful. If, as 
a result of a separate peace with Germany, the 
revolution in Latvia and Esthonia were to be lost 
and the German army were to rule those coun- 
tries, it would be painful but nevertheless bear- 
able and reparable loss. If peace were to restore 
Finland to the condition of a bourgeois state, it 
would be a great but worthwhile sacrifice. A 
much greater calamity would have to be faced 
if the Ukraine, with its large population and 
natural wealth, were temporarily to leave the 
Soviet orbit, but even this loss could be borne. 
What mattered most was the retention of a large 
part of Russia, the most important part of the 
counry, in Bolshevik hands, and the opportunity 
to begin building socialism at a rapid tempo. To 
assure such a development the cessation of the 
war was indispensable. Lenin’s conception of the 
situation and the tasks of that time he once 
formulated in one sentence—“territoria” means 
very little, what’s important is mainly the “‘lab- 
oratoria” (for socialism). 

Lenin therefore had only one uncompromising 
demand in the peace negotiations: recognition of 
the full sovereignty of the peasants’ and workers’ 
government in whatever territorial arrangement 
to be agreed upon, an undertaking by the Ger- 
man government not to interfere in the slightest 
degree in the internal affairs of the new Soviet 
state. Difficult and humiliating as all the other 
conditions might be, they would in the final an- 
alysis be of no significance. But if the German 
government were to refuse this single condition 
and insist on the right to intervene in inner Sov- 
iet affairs, Lenin prepared a “remedy” even for 
such an emergency. Under such circumstances 
he would not consider a continuation of the war, 
which, he was convinced, would lead to catas- 
trophe. His remedy consisted of still further re- 
ducing the size of Russia, or the territory which 
Was to serve as an experimental station. Speak- 
ing to one of the few foreign diplomats still re- 
maining in the country, he declared: By what 

€ must a good laboratory occupy twenty 
tooms? In case of need even ten rooms would be 
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enough, if only the necessary experts, instru- 
ments and supplies were available. These ‘ten 
rooms” Lenin saw east of the Ural mountains, 
and he was willing to sacrifice temporarily all of 
European Russia. Let the millions of people in 
European Russia continue to live under German 
occupation (again temporarily), while the so- 
cialist regime would move eastward into Asia, if 
necessary. Lenin believed that for geographical 
reasons, Germany would not extend its con- 
quest beyond the Urals. ‘“‘We will entrench our- 
selves there and build world socialism in a distant 
region”; distance would not make the rest of the 
world immune against the “contagion.” 


Trotsky relates that Lenin had already work- 
ed out a general plan for the Trans-Ural Soviet 
Republic. He believed in the possibility of estab- 
lishing there an extensive socialist economy based 
on the grain of Siberia, the coal and other miner- 
als of the Kuznetz basin and the industrial po- 
tentialities of the Ural. From central Russian he 
planned to send skilled workers, specialists and 
“revolutionary administrators.” (Concern for 
the population left behind caused him no great 
worry). “If necesasry,” he said, “we will move 
still farther, to Kamchatka, but we will remain 
together. The international situation is bound to 
change and in due time we will expand the bor- 
ders of the Ural Republic until we return to 
Moscow and Petrograd. But were we now to be- 
come entangled in a revolutionary war against 
Germany and lose in it the cream of our party 
and of the industrial proletariat, we would never 
be able to recuperate.” ’ 

Many responsible Bolsheviks of that period 
looked askance at this fantastic plan of building 
socialism beyond the seven seas. At one of the 
most important conferences concerning the 
peace negotiations, only fifteen out of sixty- 
three participants voted for Lenin’s position. 
The large majority considered his attitude as 
treasonable to the interests of the people and 
unworthy of a revolutionist. But Lenin was 
not discouraged and continued to remind 
his revolutionary general staff of the need 
to liberate themselves from bourgeois prej- 
udices and adolescent notions of revolution- 
ary chivalry. “If you are incapable of adapting 
yourselves to circumstances, if you are not ready 
to crawl on your bellies in the mud, you are not 
revolutionists but babblers. We have no alterna- 
tive. History was not generous enough to allow 
the revolution to ripen simultaneously in all 
countries.” 

It is somewhat amusing, in this context, to 
quote from what a leading Communist subse- 
quently told about those days. At Brest Litovsk 
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Trotsky, who negotiated the peace terms with 
the Germans, found that in concluding the 
treaty certain formalities would have to be ob- 
served, among them the attendance at an even- 
ing function where he would be expected to wear 
the recognized evening garb. Greatly perturbed 
at the thought of donning the conventional dress 
of the hated bourgeois, he wired Lenin for in- 
structions. Back came the answer: “If it will 
help to bring peace, go in a petticoat.” (Related 
by James Maxton). 

Lenin hammered his “brutal prose” into the 
heads of the Bolsheviks until he finally obtained 
the necessary majority for “the disgraceful 
peace.” The laboratory concept of Russia gained 
over revolutionary patriotism. It also proved un- 
necessary to move east of the Ural mountains. 
Lenin was aided in his victory, in the party con- 
claves, by threats of resigning, if his position were 
to be finally rejected. (Strange as it may seem 
today, the Soviet dictator still clung to such 
bourgeois parliamentary procedures in his rela- 
tions with the party elite). But of no less signi- 
ficance was the fact that the battle front daily 
became more disorganized and demoralized. The 
peasants in soldiers’ uniforms ever more ener- 
getically “voted with their feet” against con- 
tinuing the war. 

When peace with Germany was finally at- 
tained, Lenin felt relieved of a great burden. He 
was not aware that many were disatisfied with 
was not unaware that many were dissatisfied 
with the peace terms. In addition to the rightists, 
the liberals and a large section of the socialist in- 
telligentzia were disappointed. But these ele- 
ments, Lenin felt, would sooner or later have to 
be uprooted anyway. The only real danger of 
possible active rebellion against the “shame of 
Brest” might come from the left-wing Social 
Revolutionists, who were still a legal party at the 
time. Lenin did not doubt, however, his ability 
to take care of them in short order. “Let a few 
weeks pass after the cessation of hostilities, and 
we will see who will dare come out on the streets 
and demand a return to the front. The mob will 
lynch such people. It is advisable to prevent as 
gently as possible ‘that old fool,’ Kropotkin, 
from publicly engaging in his neo-patriotic war 
agitation. He may have his bones broken, and 
we will then have to explain to the world that 
we do not assassinate anarchist theoreticians and 
that we just were not able to control the mob.” 

What about the opposition within the Bolshe- 
vik party itself? At that time Lenin frequently 
remembered the reception accorded him at one 
of the last sessions of the Soviet executive com- 
mittee. The Taurida Palace stormed against him. 
Representatives from factories and Kronstadt 
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sailors demanded that fighting be renewed. “Y, 
did not,” they shouted, “overthrow the power of 
the Romanoffs to submit to the Hohenzollery 
and the Hapsburgs.” Others argued that it wa 
necessary to deliver a blow at the Prussian beast; 
and that a German revolution was just around 
the corner. “The German proletariat will no 
permit the defeat of the first socialist govern. 
ment,” they shouted. A group of old friend 
Bolsheviks, interrupted his speech with outcrig 
of “Traitor!” Lenin could not forget this scen 
for a long time but it did not worry him over. 
much. “Children,” he declared paternally, “re. 
sist their parents when they have to take bitte 
medicine.” He did not for one moment think of 
avenging himself on those who called him traitor, 
“Their hearts were heavy,” he said, “‘and if this 
consoled them, I hope it did them good.” (At 
that time Lenin still clung to the principle that 
“our people,” bona fide members of the party, 
should not be punished for opposition views.) 
His main concern was how the “shameful peace” 
would be taken by the simple people, the “gray 
mass.” But on this score he felt sure that millions 
of soldiers would bless him. 

In this respect Lenin was proved correct. The 
people accepted his “treason” as a great relief. In 
the remotest corners of Russia’s steppes, people 
remembered Lenin’s slogan of the spring of 1917: 
“Peace for the huts; war for the palaces!” This 
promise was made good. For the weary and con- 
fused millions the “shame of Brest” became 
transfigured into an olive branch heralding the 
end of the deluge. None of these millions visual- 
ized at the time the new deluge of blood and dev- 
astation which was still to engulf them. 

With a sly smile Lenin evaluated their naivete. 
No one knew better than he did how far away 
still was idyllic peace. He liquidated the ‘“‘Roman- 
off-Kerensky war” only to unleash the gigantic 
social conflict he prepared for all his life, to 
plunge with all his energies and cunning into the 
Socialist experiment, his own war. It is good that 
the army had been done away with, he said. They 
were only so many millions of men in the way. 
The creation of an entirely new army was called 
for—for new fronts and new battles. He ordered 
the propaganda apparatus to sing the praise of 
the peace policy of the first government 0 
“peasants and workers.” But in random notes 
jotted down during one of those days, Lenin 
wrote: “I came not to bring peace, but a sword.” 
When he later read these words and recognized 
them as a quotation from the New Testament, he 
was somewhat embarrassed and began to laugh. 
“Of course,” he said, “I meant a genuine sword, 
not the imaginary weapon of the dreamy 
Galileean Jew...” 
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Notes on Yiddish Poetry 


by Ludwig Lewisohn 


I. 
MoM RELATIONSHIP to poetry in the Yid- 
d 


ish language began late and long remained 
tentative. A good deal of the earlier verse seemed 
to me a rather wilted re-writing of German po- 
etry and of German poetry of a most unhappy 
period—the period from Heine to the edge (but 
never beyond!) of the modern movement. I 
speak, let it be understood, under the correction 
of Yiddishist scholars. But even today small vol- 
umes are sent me which betray on every page the 
influence of Heine, perhaps the shabbiest, both 
spiritually and artistically, which a Jewish poet 
can undergo. 

The first time I felt authenticity in Yiddish 
verse was in the folk-songs quoted and discus- 
sed by that admirable musicologist Arno Nadel 
in the pages of Martin Buber’s magazine Der 
Jude; next came the folksongs quoted in the or- 
iginal Basel edition (1920) of Dr. Immanuel 
Olsvanger’s Rosinkess mit Mandle. (Royte Pom- 
erantsen, published by Schocken Books Inc. in 
1947 is, of course, based on this volume). Cer- 
tain of the folk-songs in both Nadel and Ols- 
vanger seemed to me very German in both tim- 
bre and feeling. Others, however, rose rather 
magnificently out of that context and seemed to 
constitute the beginnings of Yiddish literature 
in a high sense. From several versions I attempted 
to constitute the best text of one of them and 
tried my hand at turning it into English. 


A banner and pearls and a golden chain! 
Messiah, son of David, leads our train. 

He holds a beaker in his strong right hand, 
He spreads his blessing over sea and land. 
Amen and amen and this is true 

That yet this year he will come to you. 


If he comes a-riding; 

Good times will be abiding; 

If he comes a-driving 

Good years will be arriving. 

If humbly on foot comes he 

Then in the land of Israel will all our dwellings 


be. 


I am told by scholars that the date of these 
folk-songs is difficult to determine. My own 
guess would be that they arose not later than the 
late 18th century and that their Jewish authen- 
ticity was intensified with the growth of the 
Khasidic movement. 


II. 


Has it been remarked—or is this a private dis- 
covery of mine?—or am I merely ignorant?— 
that the poet who severed Yiddish poetry once 
and for all from the umbilical cord of German 
was Khayim Nakhman Bialik? He wrote only a 
handful of poems in Yiddish. But that harp of 
his had iron strings. The very first lines of In 
Sh’khita-Shtot sound that immortal clang: 


Of steel and iron, cold and hard and dumb, 
Forge thee a heart, O son of man, and come! 


The Heinesque airs and graces and the feeble 
pathos are swept away forever. Next came Dos 
letzte vort. For years I tried to find the time to 
make an English version of it, when I found that 
Marie Syrkin had already done so with unsur- 
passable skill. A briefer poem of that group re- 
mained to be done: Kh’bin nit oif eier ruf ge- 
gangen. Of that poem, some years ago, I did at- 
tempt a translation: 


Not at your crying came I hither, 

I came by seven strange ways and passes; 
I fall like dew on fields that wither 
And like the rain on scorchéd grasses. 


Vain are the plaudits, vain the love 

You poured out singing for my sake: 

I nurtured at my breast a dove 

And from its warmth burst forth a snake. 


Your welcome can no more restore me; 
Your greeting that rang like a peal 
Lies dead for evermore before me 
Where I must crush it with my heel. 


Of your all but extinguished eyes 
I am the last most somber flash, 
Of your set teeths’ hard agonies 
The last and sorrowfullest gnash. 


I speak—and silent falls the heaven, 
Earth’s circling knows a period, 
The very stones by drouth are riven 


And roll to drink the word of God. 
Il. 


Years passed. I became acquainted with the 
work of the late Boraisha, of Leivik, Glatstein 
and other poets who were no longer dependent 
on alien influences and who rendered the poetic- 
al literature of the Yiddish language one of the 
most important in the contemporary world. And 
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my admiration for this literature was always ac- 
companied by a deep sense of the frustration 
that must attend these gifted and accomplished 
poets at their complete severance from the 
world-scene. Had so powerful and fruitful a 
poetical movement arisen in Denmark or Vene- 
zuela or Bengal the world would have heard of 
it, and its chief representatives would have been 
parts of at least the vocabulary of a few culti- 
vated people. My occasional observation in lit- 
erary circles that the contemporary movement 
in Yiddish poetry was at least as important as 
that in American or French poetry, was received 
with the air with which people treat an other- 
Wise sane man’s private eccentricities. 

Thus matters stood when out of the ineffable 
tragedy of our people there came moé paralysis 
and silence, as might so easily have been the case, 
but a new and more powerful and—I use the 
word with full responsibility—a more sublime 
movement of Yiddish poetry, from the Parti- 
sanenlid on to the work of the few survivors of 
the Vilna group. And I was most deeply im- 
pressed, which may have been due to accident, 
by the work of one older and of one younger 
poet among the survivors: Z. Segalovitch and 
Abraham Sutzkever. 

It was in the pages of a magazine that I first 
read Segalowitch’s A boim fun Poilen, which he 
calls megilat plitim, (a refugee scroll) the first 
of those four massive poems written in long ir- 
regular stanzas or, rather, verse-paragraphs, 
which will preserve his name. These four poems 
(the others are: Dorten, Nishto, Treblinka) are 
massive examples of the elegy, in the broadest 
and highest sense. They stir the mind and move 
the heart. But since even these unspeakable sor- 
rows will fade and lose their first poignancy, and 
since it is our permanent experience that litera- 
ture survives by its form, by the act of verbal 
creation, I add at once that in these poems it was 
given Segalowitch to achieve a style unrivalled 
for its blending of sententiousness and sublimity, 
of straight literal speech and concentrated tragic 
strength. He was no simple-minded bard; he 
Was a great and aware technician, using all 
means, including fresh and striking rimes (shpet 
iz... mayestetish ...), in the evocation of mood 
and music. Who will give the world news that 
such a poet lived and suffered and wrote? I have 
succeeded in doing a rather inadequate version 
of the first stanza of the last of the four poems, 
Treblinka. But even from this version some no- 
tion of his style and method may arise: 


Upon the earth of Tel Aviv I’m standing, 
Already the broad ocean seems afar. 
With me a terror-riven heart comes landing 


JEWisH FRontR 


And all the darkest tidings that there are. 
Hard task to watch the city long awaited, 
To gaze upon the pure horizon’s way— 
Let by no joy of mine be desecrated 

he graves, the million graves, that mark my 

day. 

Dawn on the sea arises to enchant me, 
Me who a bitter burning night have passed. 
There is no smile that ever you can grant me, 
O light, O charm—for I have laughed my last, 


Segalowitch’s shorter poems, the Plitim-Lide, 
have, as is natural, pathos rather than sublimity, 
But their style has the same stripped intensity, 
the lucid sententiousness, the plangent cry of his 
longer works. Here is a version of the first of 
these songs, dated Warsaw, September 1,1939: 


The houses stood as they had been abiding, 

The martyrs did what pople do. . . 

With silver planes through the blue heaven glid- 
ing 

A somber premonition flew. 


O darkest fear for these familiar faces, 

O deathly cry, O presage grey! 

Once more I walked through the accustomed 
places 

And from them tore my soul away. 


Let me add a ‘version of one more of thes 
songs, which the poet called: T'zores fun a dor: 


Like to a grave the night through which we are 
faring, 

Wherein lies prone a generation’s woe; 

But such a couch to be still sharing 

Makes not each soul’s fate otherwise than so. 


I lie there by a storm of horrors battered, 

Deafened by the last crash and overthrow; 

I know not how we live by torments torn and 
shattered; 

Oh, I know nothing—for too much I know... 


IV 


SEGALOWITCH spoke for the older generation 
of the martyred. I went to New York the other 
day in the hope of seeing him, but death, alas, 
had been too quick for me. Abraham Sutzkever, 
now happily in Israel, whence he is sending new 
songs, represents that miraculous youth which, 
without and within the land, has been the partic- 
ular and unrivalled glory of this age in Jewish 
history. He wrote his fire-wrought poems in the 
volume Di Festung in the ghetto of Vilna and in 
the Polish forests. His is, not only as befits his 
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youth, but by fundamental temper, a more lyric- 
al nature than Segalowitch was. He plays with 
lyric metrical inventions and variations of his 
own. The stanzas storm or lilt; the unquench- 
able hope and aspiration and iron resistance of 
his generation are incarnated in one of the most 
original lyrical techniques of our time. I find 
no trace of any of the normal influences upon a 

t of his age, neither that or Rilke nor that 
of Eliot. All seems inevitable and his very own. 
[have tried my hand at the noble invocation, 
dated March 2, 1943, with which Di Festung 


opens: 


This tragic hour grant me the joy and spirit 

A palace in a ruined house to see; 

Let me each season fill with its own merit 

And drive my soul through prison walls still to 
be free. 


This tragic hour with faith my being nourish 

That on the morrow from one tear seven suns 
will rise; 

That somewhere germinate in weary dust to 
flourish 

Heroic seeds of mighty men, the powerful and 
wise. 


This tragic hour let storms, O Thou Who heedest 

Cleanse me from stain and from discordant 
wrong 

Re-forge me even as gold into the form Thou 
needest: 

Let beauty severed be from dross and what re- 
mains be song. 


And let me love my wrath’s most weary vial, 

To bear this rusty woe let me not tire. 

This tragic hour, grant me in every trial 

To know that life from death is wrung by him 
who can aspire. 


I have carefully preserved rime, rhythm, ev- 
ery cadence of these lines in order to illustrate 
the mastery of original form which Sutzkever 
exercised amid the horrors of his human situa- 
ton. The triumph of the spirit over circum- 
stances has not often been more powerfully il- 
lustrated. I have ventured (not without trepi- 
tation) to make one more version of a poem 
(dated February 4, 1944) which exemplifies 
Sutzkever’s quite sovereign playing with the pos- 
tbilities of form, of verbal music, of that com- 
mand of art which precisely the most modern 
ttiticism (that of Paul Valéry, for instance) 
values so highly: 
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Sing me no sad songs; 
Of sorrow never 

They say all. 

Words tease and trick us, 
Names mean forever 
Betrayal. 


Gaze on the snow 

And your memory renew 
Unexpected. 

Radiant the speech of your heart 
And you 

Resurrected. 


Stretch forth your hands. Be they lit 
By the freezing 
Bright tissue. 


The Jewish Home-Feeling 


by Leibush Lehrer 


Some YEARS AGO an essay contest spon- 
sored by psychologists was conducted among 
victims of the Hitler regime. The participants 
were asked to write on the subject of “My Life 
in Germany before and after January 30, 1933.” 
There were about two hundred contestants, 
mostly Jews. A portion of the facts and expe- 
riences described in the papers were then sub- 
mitted to a thorough psychological analysis. But 
of all the ideas and problems that arose in the 
course of the analysis, one unexpected detail 
made an immediate and lasting impression on 
me; particularly, I suppose, on the Jew in me. 
In discussing various psychological processes 
which affect persons in time of catastrophes, the 
papers would mention the persisting hold upon 
them of all that had previously been dear and 
familiar. The point would come up in reference 
to those who returned to Germany after having 
got away. One woman, head of a refugee com- 
mittee in Switzerland, tells of a young Jewish 
actor she had helped who decided to return to 
Germany, after he was offered a chance at a job. 
“In vain was he reminded of the tales of suffer- 
ing and oppression he himself told when he came 
to Switzerland; in vain was he warned of the 
dangers in returning to Germany. The young 
actor was like a man under a spell. Within a 
few hours he was on the train that took him 
back to Germany.” In spite of everything, he 
was drawn back to old familiar scenes. 
Why should the familiar have such a power 
of attraction? The analysts complain that this 
is an unexplored region of psychology, and they 


best to rectify this situation. 
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Who will do justice to these poets and to tk 
poetic movement of which they are a part in th 
great world of literature and literary value) 
Perhaps it does not matter. Perhaps it is a kin 
of inverted provincialism in me that is sore x 
heart at the world’s ignorance of so much nobil. 
ity and talent. Perhaps what has irked me mogf experit 
is that professed Yiddishists, great expounders off can fin 
the values of Sholem Aleikhem and Peretz anit of mil 
Mendele, were so little excited by writing bein birds b 
done under their very noses that seemed to mj their v 
to be supremely exciting. And so, a mere dile clears 
tante on the whole subject, I have done my pox} fifteen 
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compli 
simply state it is an unexplained fact. But i P 


another question arises: the young actor wa 
drawn to his home, to Germany. Is this reall 
no more than the attraction toward the familiar 
Are familiarity and home psychologically equiv: 
alent expressions? 
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THE question recalls a well-remembered scen 
that held me entranced for hours. One summe, 
upon arriving at a vacation resort, I noticed: 
wasps’ nest over the door to my room. No 
relishing the idea of being stung by this particv- 
lar insect, I collected all the necessary imped 
menta of war and tore down the nest. An ang 
tumult arose. Little troubled creatures from 
every side began hurtling about the place thi 
had been their home with a furious and vengefll faq no 
buzzing. | Fort 

It was impossible to approach the place. Thi he sony 
lasted an hour, two, a whole day, and still thet} of ai44 
wrath was not stilled. They were sprayed willl "1 1, 
poisonous fluids, but this too was no radical #- ing con 
lution of the problem. The agitated swat) hin. | 
grew smaller and smaller, but there still t one, 4, 
mained a few unfortunate victims who COM init), 
tinually returned to the ancestral ruins and clu} jh.y:, 
to the wretched remains of their shattered hom! oi, 
Even on the third day, there were a few last pi implant 
grims, flying wearily, like orphans worn wit 
sorrow and tears, to the site and away, at lis 
to disappear. They came as though for 4 
look and a final farewell. 

I felt queerly remorseful for the injury I had 
done. The more stubbornly loyal they show# 
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themselves to be, tne deeper grew both my re- 
morsefulness and my wonder at their strange 
devotion to an old home that had been ruined. 
To be sure, I may have seen a home, where for 
the wasp there was only a nest. The two are 
probably different things, yet this was certainly 
one of those very rare occasions when one felt 
with utter conviction that one God created both 
man and insect. 

Animal psychologists vainly ‘devise ingenious 
experiments in their research into the way birds 
can find their homes from a distance of hundreds 
of miles away. They know only the fact that 
birds blinded for experimental purposes can find 
their way back to their nests. But this hardly 
clears up the puzzle. One experimenter took 
fifteen hundred birds five hundred kilometers 
away from home. He released them at sea so 
that no landmarks were visible. T:wo days later, 
three hundred had found their way back, and 
the rest were picked up in various places at a 
greater or smaller distance from the goal. To be 
sure, twelve hundred birds lost their way, but 
how was the miracle of the three hundred ac- 
complished? 

Nor is this the only question. It is no less puz- 
zling why at all should there be such an attrac- 
tion simply toward the nest or home, whether 


it was a happy place or not. Why should the . 


familiar, simply by virtue of its familiarity, 
draw one back? 

’ Organisms with rudimentary nervous systems 
manifest life in an elementary form when they 
turn towards something, seek orientation, take 
refuge from the fluid formlessness of the en- 
vironment in that area all the details of whose 


‘| structure and behavior have become familiar, 
‘| and hence reliable. From this beginning, we pass 


to the next, the burrow, the hive, the dovecote, 
the private premise, and the home, or something 
even more intimate and warmer for which I 
find no suitable name. 

For there is a fundamental difference between 
the sentiment of “home” and any other feeling 
of attachment to a physical location. In all 
“sub-human” creatures the focus of the hom- 
ing complex is some existing structure, definite 
object or place, which arouses and maintains 
one’s attachment to it. In man, home is an 
institution created by a suitable organization of 
behavior. Home is an organism implicating gen- 
tations in a continuous bond, generating and 
implanting tradition. 


Bur this is far from all, as I realized anew re- 
cently in reading that chapter of Chaim Weiz- 
mann’s autobiography which deals with the sixth 


lonist Congress and the Uganda project. It 
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JEWIsH Front 


was just the representatives of the oppress 
Russian Jews who voted against the proposal p 
colonize them in a territory other than Israd 
The suggestion reduced dignified leaders of th 
movement to tears, and caused one young wom. 
an to hurl the name of “traitre” in Herzl’s fay 
The homeland dream was endangered. But wy 
Isreal really a home for the Jews, in the say 
sense as we have been using this word? Hoy 
can one call “home” a place where the peop} 
whose home it pretends to be never lived? Sug 
a place lacks the primary requisite of any def. 
nition of the word “home,” the feeling of fami. 
iarity out of close and prolonged contact. 


In reading Weizmann’s account I was x. 





minded of a conversation I once had with; 
young man from Israel. He was no sabra. lh 
had spent only a few years in the country, by 
he was fully conversant with all the facts abou 
the Yishuv, and even more filled with enthy. 
iasm over every accomplishment. But, listening 
to his glowing tales, I found that despite thei 
inherent interest and the charm of his obviow 
sincerity, my attention wandered from the fact 
and fastened on the special phrasing and warm 
tones of his speech. 


If an Israeli Jew speaks of his country as oun, 
own, mine, there is nothing out of the ordinary 
in that. Yet not always, in such cases, am I con: 
vinced that these words directly express an im 
mediate, personal experience. Sometimes ont 
feels it is merely the last step in an intellectul 
process: since we agree on certain assumptions, 
we necessarily conclude that Israel is really oun, 
own, mine. Most of all, one feels this when thox 
words are used at public functions. They some 
times seem to be practically replies to possible 
questions, rather than a natural expression of 
spontaneous psychic process. 





But here sat before me a young man wha, it 
complete privacy, told me these things at his 
conversational ease. Young as he was, he had stil 
spent a good many more years in the Diaspoti 
than in Israel—and those years, the formative 
years of his life. He came from a country whett 
a thousand years before his birth, Jews createl 
and tended a Jewish life; where, for good or for 
ill, every bit of land beckoned to him with intr 
mate familiarity. He left it for a count 
his eyes had never seen, and whose landscapt 
meant nothing more to him than a string 9 
Biblical verses. He had no real grasp of the lar 
guage spoken there, though it was dear to him 
The land he left was part of his life and of hi 
grandfather’s and great-grandfathers’ lives. ! 
land he came to—apart from something too i 
substantial to be perceived by one’s senses—W# 


| 
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, tissue of ideology and of social movement, 
merely aspiration and dream. 

And yet, his every word and gesture expressed 
complete self identification with the landscape 
of Israel, with its hills and valleys, and its plants 
and animal life, as though it would have been 
the most unnatural perversion for him to be 
gparated from them. Everything that is hap- 
ning these days in Israel is indescribable, be- 
yond the grasp of reason. Yet I confess that 
even these miracles cannot overshadow in my 
mind the awe I always feel at the fascinating 
historical Jewish sentiment of home, of which 
that young man was only a casual example. If 
home means what we ordinarily understand by 
that word, it can never explain the relation be- 
tween Jews of the Diaspora and the land of 
Israel. 
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Since the rise of the State of Israel, I fre- 
quently hear speculations to the effect that this 
gntiment will inevitably change from now on. 
This conclusion appears to be based on the as- 
sumption that our concern with the political 
problems of Israel, which is still at a high pitch 
in the Diaspora, will gradually dilute our special 
sentiment of home toward the historical land of 
Israel. If this were inevitable, it would be sad 
tidings indeed for all Jewish communities out- 
side Israel. But it seems to me that the trend of 
the Jewish Homeland is not to become a sort of 
denatured Jewish territory. It is only to be ex- 
pected that the immediate emphasis should be 
upon urgent present needs of the people, but 
everything being done in the new state bears the 
stamp of a creative bond with tradition, which 
will keep alive the sentiment of home in regard 


yn of i} to Israel amid all the Diaspora Jewish com- 


who, if 


munities, 
It would undoubtedly be correct if it were 
objected at his point that the word home, applied 





at his 
rad still © the sentiments of a people, is merely a rhetor- 


“mative 


created 
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| cal expression. Literally it refers to an institu- 
tion connected with the family, and means some- 
thing quite different. A people’s attachment to 
its country has its own name, patriotism. But 

is word sounds strange, even comical, when 


+h inti applied to the traditional Jewish attitude to 


county 


rael. The word patriot is ludicrously wrong if 


adscapt applied to Rabbi Judah Halevi, Sir Moses Monte- 


‘ing of 


ore, or Rabbi Samuel Mohilever, three person- 
jan-| *8¢8 of different epochs and countries, but each 


-o him| Pressing, in his own special way, Jewish 
| of 


2S. 


hi ©0tedness in Israel. Why is this so? 

Th, First, patriotism signifies an emotional relation 

in|" 2 ramified social system, to a state, with its 

ws Political, social, economic, and cultural inter- 
ts, while the physical area underlying merely 
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serves as the geographical location in which the 
whole system functions. The Jewish passion for 
Israel throughout the whole long Exile surely 
has nothing to do with all this. 


Second, a patriot is one who is himself bound 
up with a social system that is dear to him. He 
was generally born in the country where it ex- 
ists, and his whole life was formed there. He 
cherishes it as a nest, whose warm and familiar 
contours have always given him security and 
given his life concrete reference points. This, 
too, could not be involved in the Jewish impulse 
towards Israel. 


Third, patriotism is mainly nurtured by con- 
temporaneous, current, real history, as it trans- 
pires in the country to which the patriot devotes 
his loyalty and love. This element of real con- 
temporaneity never had anything to do with the 
development in the Jew of the sentiment of 
home in regard to Israel. Jewish tradition, even 
before the Exile, never based our attachment to 
the land of Israel on things of the present, on the 


-present life of a contemporaneous generation. In 


patriarchal times we hear of a promise to give 
the land “to thy seed.” In later periods, the 
Bible knows only of a land promised to “your 
fathers.” It is either past or future; the actual 
present time does not enter into the conscious- 
ness of rightful belonging of the Jews in the land 
of Israel. In the very first book of the Bible, 
both past and future are mentioned. Jacob tells 
Joseph that God said to him: “Behold, I will make 
thee fruitful and multiply thee, and I will 
make of thee a multitude of people; and will 
give this land to thy seed after thee for an ever- 
lasting possession.” Seventeen verses later, it is 
written: “Behold, I die; but God shall be with 
you and bring you again to the land of your 
fathers.” Jewish tradition did not avail itself of 
the substantial reality of contemporaneous con- 
nections as a cogent argument for the tie be- 
tween the Jews and the land of Israel. In terms 
of the present tense, Israel was only the incarna- 
tion of a central sanctity—thus a psychic rather 
than a physical reality—and its substantial basis 
was always a great event of long, long ago. 


Jewish history ventured on a psychological ex- 
periment without parallel in the records of hu- 
manity: Could one, merely by the force of so- 
cial: influence and education, sustain the sen- 
timent of home without a real home? Was it 
possible to preserve such a feeling in full inten- 
sity over a huge stretch of sixty-six successive 
generations? No sober psychologist could stifle 
a skeptical smile if he were to be told that such 
a project was feasible. But, as the saying goes, 
there you are. 
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Ir appears that all higher creatures are q 
dowed with a homing impulse toward some oy, 
entation point in the world. The most frequey 
expression of this is the tenderness felt to ong, 
own nest, and its soothing familiarity. I imagiy 
that the return to Germany of the young Gy. 
man Jewish actor referred to above was impelki} 
by such nest feelings. 


The sentiment of home, though it belongsy 
the same general category, is less closely tied, 
the character of a physical substance in time, | 
includes emotional family bonds, transcendix 
the limits of personal experience, and expresix 
itself in the touching human custom of the pi. 
grimage to ancestral graves. 





The emotional tie of Jews to Israel appears 
be based upon the elementary human home fed 
ing, but raised to such dizzy heights as hay 
never been duplicated among men and natio 
It would certainly be good if we had a speci 
term for such a unique historical and psychol 
gical phenomenon. Since there is none, we m 
be satisfied with the expression “home-feeling. 
But the adjective Jewish must always be add 
if we wish to make clear what this means. 
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TE EMERGENCE OF ISRAEL has already 
caused severe disturbances in all the Middle 
East and will produce still more serious ones in 
the future. Particularly, the struggle of the 
Jews of Palestine against the Arab states will 
appreciably affect the Kurdish national libera- 
tion movement, especially in Iraq. 

Because of their numbers and the strategic 
importance of Kurdistan, with its exceptional 
subterranean riches, the Kurds are an element 
of prime importance in the mosaic of peoples 
and ethnic groupings of the Middle East. A fac- 
tious people, split for centuries among civiliza- 
tions which have been unable to assimiliate them 
in spite of close affinity, the Kurds constitute 
one of those formidable unsolved problems 
raised by the eternal “Eastern question.” It is 
natural for the maneuvers of English imperial- 
im to have woven themselves deeply into Pales- 
tine and Kurdistan during and after the first 
World War. A glance at the Near Eastern map 
shows why. The richest oil resources in this part 
of the world are in the vicinity of Kirkuk. The 
main branch of the pipeline to the sea empties at 
0. } Haifa. [The other leads to Tripoli and Lebanon, 
zones outside the British sphere of influence un- 
der the Anglo-French agreements of 1916 (Blue 
Zones) and 1918 (Western Zone) .] 

Identical situations called for similar policies 
in Palestine and Kurdistan, where Great Britain, 
after having played up to the Zionists and Kurds, 
as well as the Arabs, finally played the Arab card 
at the expense of the others. 

This article will deal mainly with the struggles 
of the Kurds in Iraq, and we shall try to show 
to what extent the so-called ‘“‘Arab Bloc,” homo- 
geneous and girding the state of Israel on all 
sides, is a chimera. There exist numerous na- 
tional entities in the Near East, Moslem or 
Christian, Maronites, Druses, Circassians, As- 
syrians, Kurds, etc., who are trying to cast off 
the tyrannical yoke of the Arab states, and who, 
Py = of this fact have a natural affinity with 
srael, 

















flay |) Kurpistan, the veritable backbone of the 
. || Middle East, occupies an area of about 500,000 
a square kilometers, running through Asiatic Tur- 


he key, Iran, Iraq, and to a very small extent in 

Soviet Armenia and Syria. It can be compared 
very roughly to a right triangle, with its base 
in the north running from Alexandretta on the 


Mediterranean, on the west, to Kars near the 
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The Kurds: A Submerged Nation 


by Michel Salomon 


Turco-Soviet border in the east; the side of the 
right angle, after jutting across the Soviet fron- 
tier, crosses the western portion of Iranian Azer- 
baijan, rimming the left bank of the large lake 
of Urmia, and drops sharply to the Persian Gulf; 
the hypoteneuse first describes a concave arc up 
to Badra at the Iraqian border, at the level of 
Baghdad, then a convex arc shouldered by the 
heights of the Jebel Hamrine ending at Mosul, 
and from there it continues in a straight line, 
following essentially the Turco-Syrian border, 
back to the port of Alexandretta. A mountain- 
ous country, formed by high chains running 
northwest-southeast, Kurdistan is covered with 
fine forests and dug out by valleys difficult of 
access but famous for their fertility. 

The Iraqi portion of Kurdistan, in the south- 
west, is the least impo-tant, at least as regards 
area and population, being about an eighth of 
the territory claimed by the Kurds and contain- 
ing’ 200,000 inhabitants out of the 9,000,000 
who inhabit “Kurdish soil.”* Nevertheless it is 
the richest part and the one which has aroused 
the most outside interest, since it includes the 
famous oil deposits of Kirkuk and Mosul, which 
yielded 4,000,000 tons in 1948 and which are 
expected to go to 16,000,000 tons in the very 
near future. There are in Iraqi Kurdistan 
about a dozen towns, of which Suleimania the 
capital of Kurdish nationalism, Erbil, and Kirkuk 
alone are of some importance. 


THE KURDS are a very old nation of Aryan 
origin whose traces go back to remotest anti- 
quity. Descendants of the Medes and the Achae- 
menides, the Kurds were devotees of Zoroastrian- 
ism and had the privileged task of guarding the 
temples in the Aryan empires of the East. They 
were converted to Islam in the 9th century. Al- 
though they have given to Islam some strong 
personalities and several royal dynasties—the 
great Saladin, conqueror of the Crusaders under 


1 According to the Mijulgeha Kurdi (National Center of 
Kurdish Studies, located at Paris), the Kurdish population is 
distributed as follows: 


Afghanistan 100,000 

Afghanistan 100,000 

USSR 160,000 

Syria 250,000 

Iraq 1,200,000 (29% of the total) 
Iran 3,500,000 (23% of the total) 
Turkey 4,000,000 (28% of the total) 


(Figures partially verified by numerous specialists whose 
objectives is unquestionable, such as Louis Lambout: Les Kurdes 
et le Droit, Paris 1947). 
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Richard the Lion Heart, was a Kurd—the Kurds 


are in the main very lukewarm Moslems. Islam- 
ism does not seem to have penetrated among 
them very deeply. Numerous travelers have 
noted this. In 1839 Von Moltke,” then a young 
officer attached to the Turkish general staff, 
while accompanying a unit on a campaign of 
repression in Kurdistan, noted that the Kurdish 
landscape does not show any minarets, a detail 
since confirmed by many travelers.* The ma- 
jority of Kurds are of the Sunnite rite but they 
include some Shiite elements. There exist, final- 
ly, almost 100,000 Yezidis, or Manichean Kurds, 
who still cling to the old ancestral cult. A large 
anti-Islamic movement has been discernible for 
several years among the Kurds, affecting espe- 
cially the intellectuals and the youth, particu- 
larly in the lands of Arabic language such as 
Iraq and Syria—a defense reaction at once po- 
litical, social, and cultural. The baleful influence 
which Islamism has never ceased to exert in 
Kurdish history is denounced vigorously by 
numerous leaders of the Kurdish national move- 
ment, among them the great poet Djeguer 
Khanin, who lives at present in Syria. 


Unti the Treaty of Sévres, which completed 
the dismemberment of “the sick man of Eu- 
rope,” the Kurds of Mesopotamia suffered the 
fate of all the Kurds in the Ottoman empire. Re- 
lations between Turks and Kurds were already 
strained at the end of the 18th century when 
the Kurdish principalities, until then faithful 
to the Empire, broke with the Sublime Porte, 
whose drive toward centralization was destroy- 
ing the semi-independence which they had en- 
joyed previously. From the first Kurdish rising 
of Baban in 1806, to 1886, there were countless 
armed revolts. With the appearance of the au- 
thoritarian Young Turkish Republic conditions 
became much worse than under the regime of 
the Sultans. The Kurds were practically in a 
state of permanent insurrection. After the defeat 
of the Central Powers and their ally the Turks, 
the Treaty of Sévres was signed with the latter 
on August 10th, 1920. It was at that time con- 
sidered a veritable “Kurdish Balfour Declara- 
tion.” It recognized the right of the Kurds to 
independence explicitly, in fact, in its articles 
62, 63 and 64. 


**. ... The Commission sitting at Constantin- 
ople and composed of three members named by 
the governments of Britain, France and Italy 


2 Von Moltke: Das Land und Volk der Kurden (Augsburger 
Allgemeine Zeitung, 1841). 

8.-A Turkish proverb says: “The Kurds are Moslems—com- 
pared to infidels.” 
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respectively, shall arrange, within six month 
from the effective date of this treaty, local ay. 
tonomy for those regions where the Kurdish ek. 
ment predominates.” (Preamble to article 63) 

The clause aimed particularly at the Kurds of 
Mesopotamia was the following: “. . . . If an 
when the said renunciation (meaning the renup. 
ciation of Turkish nationality by the Kurds) 
shall have taken place, no objection will be raised 
by the principle Allied powers against the yo. 
untary adherence to this independent Kurd stat 
of those Kurds inhabiting the part of Kurdistan 
included up to now in the Vilayet of Mosul’ 

(Article 64). 

These arrangements were destined to remain 
a dead letter. At the Treaty of Lausanne on 
July 23rd, 1923, the preceding articles were jug. 
gled away, and the cunning of Mustafa Kemal, 
conqueror of the Greeks in Asia Minor, reduced 
to ineffectiveness the timid provisions of the 
Treaty concerning the protection of minorities, 
Most of the Kurds were subjected anew to the 
policy of assimilation of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Not so, however, the million of them lo- 
cated beyond the armistice line of Moudros. The 
special clause of article 64 of the Treaty of 
Sévres could still hold for them. In default of 
attachment of the Vilayet of Mosul to the Kurd- 
ish State that had just been buried so neatly, the 
vilayet could nevertheless attain independence 
itself and thus became the first free province of 
Kurdistan. The country which was to become 
Iraq, between Palestine (there was no Trans 
jordan then) and Iran, comprised three vilayets 
under the Ottoman Empire, those of Basra, Bag- 
dad, and Mosul. The first two were predomin- 
antly Arab, the last almost entirely populated 
by Kurds. If not for the desire of the English to 
control the Middle East and exploit the oil re- 
sources of Mosul, would Iraq have been born? 
We doubt it. In his work on Mesopotamia, 
Sir A. Wilson, first High Commissioner of His 
Majesty in Iraq, writes: “The concept of Iraq 
as an independent nation had hardly taken 
form, for the country lacked geographical, eco- 
nomic and racial homogeneity.” Further on, 
the author writes, wtih a naiveté not devoid of 
flavor: “The vilayets of Basra and Bagdad could 
hardly be expected to maintain their existence 
as an autonomous state without the revenues it 
was hoped eventually to obtain from the Vilayet 
of Mosul.” 

Attaching the Vilayet of Mosul to the Arab 
portion of Iraq was an absurdity, since three- 
quarters of its population were non-Arab. Seven 
out of ten inhabitants were Kurds and the 
vilayet included, besides, important communi- 
ties of Yezidis, Assyrians, and Jews. 
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Ar THIs point there unfolds a particularly 
sordid chapter of British Middle East diplomacy. 
The methods used were the same as those adopted 
dsewhere, with the Zionists. Thus England be- 
trayed for the first time the spirit of a mandate 
entrusted to her, which enjoined her to lead the 
communities later inequitably swallowed up in 
the political frontiers of Iraq to their complete 
emancipation, and not to favor the Arabs alone. 


The English entered Kirkuk in May 1918. 
They named a young Kurdish notable, Sheik 
Mahmoud, governor of the vilayet. The Turks 
recaptured the city and the English did not re- 
turn until the Armistice in November. In the 
meantime Kurdish national sentiment had 
grown. The Sykes-Picot Treaty of 1916 and the 
Balfour Declaration of November 7, 1917 had 
strengthened hopes in Kurdish political circles. 
In southwest Kurdistan the nationalists gathered 
around Sheik Mahmoud, whose influence grew 
continually and who in fact exercised real au- 
thority over a large part of the country. 


In 1918, the English, true to that empiricism 
in matters of foreign policy. which in an early 
stage leads them to play all the cards, named 
Mahmoud governor of a small part of the Mosul 
vilayet situated north of the mountain stream 
of the “Grand-Zab.” Sheik Mahmoud was not 
content with so little. In May 1919 he des- 
cended on Suleimania in the heart of the vilayet 
and proclaimed himself King of Kurdistan. This 
did not suit the English, who sent in a unit un- 
der the command of General Frazer. The eph- 
emeral kingdom was dissolved and Sheik Mah- 
moud taken prisoner. The short period from 
1919 to 1923 saw the sealing of the fate of the 
Kurds of Mesopotamia. From the dissolution of 
the “kingdom” of Mahmoud to the Treaty of 
Lausanne, the English, although they had defin- 
itely sacrificed the Kurds to Iraq, continued to 
maneuver, for reasons which Sir A. Wilson ex- 
presses with his usual simplicity. “. . . The de- 
gtee of control of southwest Kurdistan, must 
depend on the needs of the country-Iraq, and 
on imperial strategic considerations.”* Having 
obtained the League of Nations Mandate over 
the three former Turkish vilayets in May 1920, 
the English called the Emir Feisal, who had just 
been expelled by the French from Damascus, to 
the throne of Iraq, in August 1921. The violent 
tepression of several insurrections—the RAF 
came into action four times from March 1923 
to May 1924—at the same time did not deter 
them from making specific and repeated prom- 
ses of local autonomy: 
eC 


* Sir A. Wilson: Preface to Mesopotamia, Oxford, 1931. 
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“His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of Iraq recognize the right of the 
Kurds living within the frontiers of Iraq to 
establish a Kurdish Government inside these 
frontiers.” (Declaration of the British High 
Commissioner, December 24, 1922). 

After the signing of the treaty of Lausanne, 
burying all hope of a free Kurdistan, the Eng- 
lish, henceforth free of all obligations, let the 
Iraqis take over on their own. There was no 
longer any question of local autonomy, or even 
semi-autonomy. The Kurds were accorded at 
most, as a matter of form, some small privileges. 

“The Iraqi Government has no intention of 
appointing Arab officials in Kurdish districts, 
except for technicians. Nor does it intend to 
oblige the inhabitants of the Kurdish districts to 
use the Arabic language in official communica- 
tion. The rights of the inhabitants and of the 
civil and religious communities in the said dis- 
tricts will be safeguarded.” (Declaration of the 
Iraqi Council of Ministers, July 11, 1923.) In 
fact, however, these promises were never kept. 


Now masters of the game, the British re- 
quested a technical commission of the League of 
Nations to delineate the Turco-Iraqian fron- 
tiers, asking that the line take account of “‘eth- 
nic” considerations. The Commission was cour- 
ageous enough to oppose the English maneuvers, 
proclaiming that: “If a conclusion had to be 
drawn from ethnic considerations, it would lead 
to the creation of an independent Kurdish state, 
since the Kurds constitute five-eighths of the 
population. And if such a solution were en- 
visaged, it would be proper to add to the preced- 
ing figure the Yezidis, Kurds of the Zoroastrian 
religion, and the Turks, whose assimilation by 
the Kurdish element would be easy. In a reckon- 
ing made this way, the Kurds would constitute 
seven-eighths of the population.” 

One cannot help noting here a striking anal- 
ogy with British policy in Palestine towards the 
end of the Mandate there. The English solicited 
a commission of inquiry from the League of 
Nations, as they were to request the participa- 
tion of the U. S. in their Commission in 1946, 
and as they requested the UNSCOP from the 
UN in 1947. Faced with conclusions by these 
Commissions unfavorable to them, they do not 
hesitate to override them. Better yet, after some 
clever maneuvers by the British, who had in the 
meanwhile made some safe alliances in the 
League of Nations, the Council of this body, on 
the motion of the British delegate, decided on 
December 16, 1925 to attach the Vilayet of 
Mosul to Iraq. The Security Council, in pre- 
tending last October to ignore the resolution of 
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the General Assembly at its historic session of 
November 29, 1947, could look back upon ap 
illustrious precedent. 

The guarantee of a British Mandate for twen- 
ty-five years over the territories assigned to 
Iraq was the sole legal protection of the Kurdish 
population, and that was soon to fail them. § 
sure was Great Britain of attaining its strategic 
and economic ends anyway, that it no longer 
seemed necessary to maintain a Mandate over 
Iraq. 

The famous British Middle East expert, D, 
Clayton, let it be known in February 1929 that 
his government was ready to have Iraq admitted 
to the League of Nations in return for a treaty 
of mutual assistance—or more correctly, of per- 
manent vassalization. The Iraqi, who could re- 
fuse their protectors nothing, signed this treaty 
in 1930. It is still in effect. Together with the 
treaty concluded with Abdullah of Transjordan 
on March 22, 1946 and that imposed upon Egypt 
in 1936, it is the “justification” for Bevin’s po- 
litical intervention aganst Israel. 


FREE of the mandate and its obligations, es- 
pecially that of protecting the minorities in 
Iraq, Great Britain was content to exploit the 
natural riches of the country and concentrate 
troops there, leaving to the Iraqis the handling 
of their “internal” questions. The Kurds under- 
stood the situation very well and in their despair 
revolted under the leadership of Sheikh Mah- 
moud. Faced with the incompetence of the 
Arab army and gendarmerie, the English once 
more assumed the burden of repression. The 
RAF bombarded Kurdish localities mercilessly 
and after eight months of sporadic risings, “or- 
der was restored to Kurdistan.” ‘The RAF bore 
the brunt of the military operations and the 
bombardment of villages was inevitable if the 
rebellion was to be crushed; nevertheless, it took 
eight months to obtain the surrender of Sheik 
Mahmoud.” 

At this point, believing the Kurds crushed by 
British planes and defenceless, the Iraqi govern- 
ment in July 1931 bravely took the offensive to 
liquidate the “mountain bandits.” This action 
in broad daylight was a departure from the 
hypocritical policy of deceit and discrimination 
by decree. It took this initiative for two reasons: 
it had the unlimited backing of the British 
forces in Iraq; and it based its Kurdish policy 
on coordinated action with the Turks, with 
whom it had established contact since 1930. 
Once more the Arab forces were completely 


5 Capt. Philip Mumford: Kurds, Assyrians and Iraq (Journal 
of the Rajah Central Asian Society, Vol. 20, January 1933). 
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routed. The intervention of the RAF again 
saved them from catastrophe. Under their glor- 
jous wings the Iraqis threw themselves on the 
Kurdish provinces, razing 79 villages to the 
ground and deporting tens of thousands of 
Kurds. A final rising of the clan of the Barzani, 
celebrated in Kurdistan for its bravery, was 
crushed by the RAF. The Kurds of Iraq were 
not heard from again. 


AT THE beginning of the second World War, 
the British services in the Middle East began a 
feverish activity. The entire Arab world seemed 
won over to the Axis cause. In Rome Mussolini 
assumed the title of Protector of Islam. In Ber- 
lin the “Arab” section of the Abwehbr was in con- 
stant contact with Arab fascist organizations in 
the Middle East and with the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, who was to set up the Moslem legions 
there after the fall of Rashid Ali in Iraq. In 
Cairo, the members of the Egyptian parliament 
in full session went so far as to call for a Ger- 
man victory. The English tried to gain support 
from all the non-Arab communities of the Mid- 
dle East, the very minorities whom they had 
lightly sacrificed to the xenophobe imperialism 
of the young Arab states. The Kurds, among 
others, were solicited and worked on by emis- 
saries of the Intelligence Service, who went so 
far as to promise them independence after the 
victory. Rapidly won over to the Allied cause, 
they abstained from taking part in the revolt 
of Rashid Ali in April 1941 and participated 
substantially in the Allied war effort.° As recom- 
pense, the British appointed several Kurds as 
functionaries in Iraqi Kurdistan, always hinting 
at eventual possibilities of autonomy and even of 
full sovereignty. 

In 1943 a political chief of the Barzanis living 
in forced residence at Suleimania, Mulla Mus- 
tafa, distrusting the vague promises of the Eng- 
lish, decided in complicity with Sheik Latif, son 
of the famous Mahmoud, to try a coup de force. 
The Iraqi police sent after him were caught and 
disarmed by Kurdish partisans. The government 
mobilized the army. It was routed by a few de- 
tachments of mountaineers without modern 
weapons. The government then tried to nego- 
tiate. The head of the government, Nuri Said, 
of Kurdish origin, reached agreement without 
too much difficulty on several of the Kurdish de- 
mands, such as a fairer distribution of food to 
Kurdistan, the building of schools and hospitals, 
the appointment of autochthonous officials, etc. 
As we see, the demands of the victors were very 





® More than a thousand Kurd parachutists and commandos 
served in Montgomery’s army. 
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modest. When the situation was completely re. 
stored and Nuri Said returned to Bagdad, the 
Regént annulled the engagements undertaken, 
Nuri Said had to resign for lack of parliamep. 
tary support. A new era of repression began. 


IN THE spring of 1945 nearly 45,000 infantry 
and police, two motorized units from Egypt, 
and 25 pursuit and bombardment planes (the 
total Iraqi air force) under Major General Ren- 


ton were concentrated on the approaches to | 


Kurdistan to dislodge the 5,000 men of Mulla 
Mustafa, armed with rifles and machine guns, 
the latter captured from Iraqis in previous cam- 
paigns. The offensive was launched on August 


7, 1945. The Iraqi forces were crushed. Violent | 


combats took place at Revanduz and Dallet in 
the midst of the mountains, where four Iraqi 
battalions were annihilated. The Kurds took im- 
portant military posts, and, leaving their moun- 
tains, descended on Erbil, on the road to Bagdad, 
which was now open to them. Panic rage seized 
the English who already visualized the precious 
oil of Mosul in Kurdish hands. The RAF at- 
tacked more savagely than ever, dropping incen- 
diary and delayed action bombs on the rear 
villages, destroying 55 towns, and leaving a 
thousand dead and 15,000 homeless among the 
civilian population. The Kurds had to yield the 


=]. ground they had won. The mopping up was left 


to the eminent specialist General Renton, former 
commander of the “desert rats” of Libya. Lon- 
don, like Pontius Pilate, could wash its hands 
since “General Renton was not on the active list 
of the British Army, but as chief of the military 
mission at Bagdad was carried on the budget of 
the Iraqi army.”” The incident recalls the ‘‘justi- 
fications” resorted to when it was decided to un- 
leash Glubb Pasha and his Transjordan Legion 
on Jerusalem at the end of the Palestine Mandate. 

Mulla Mustafa, however, was not beaten. He 
retired into Iran and the Kurdish Republic of 
Mahabad was proclaimed, at the same time as 
the Republic of Azerbaijan. These two ephem- 
eral republics did not live long, for the area was 
reoccupied by Iranian troops. 


From 1945 on the position of the Kurds in 
Iraq became more and more precarious, as did 
that of the other minorities, Turcomans, Yezidi, 
and Jews. Iraqi Kurdistan is in a state of virtual 
siege. Martial law was proclaimed March 12, 
1947. A government interdict still prohibits the 
reconstruction of towns destroyed during the 
last campaign of repression. About 10,000 
Kurds, among them the political and intellectual 


7 Palestine Post, August 31, 1945. 
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elite and practically all the able men of the re- 
nowned Barzani clan, have been separated from 
their families and thrown into the sinister con- 
centration camps of But el Ammara and Mey- 
adin, where they have been joined by thousands 
of Jews accused of “Zionism” and incarcerated 
after being stripped of all their possessions. 

If the Iraqi part in the Palestine hostilities has 


_ been so quanitatively and qualitatively feeble, 


it is the Kurds who are in large measure respon- 
sible. Efforts to raise troops among the Kurdish 
population have had no success. On the con- 
trary, the Israeli victories have dangerously ex- 
cited the nationalism of the Kurds. Considering 
the economic and political crisis with which the 
Iraqi government is wrestling, there is a chance 
that the Kurdish question will shortly reappear 
on the Iraqi agenda. 

At the beginning of November 1948, demon- 
strations of a clearly insurrectional nature ap- 
peared in all Iraqi Kurdistan. The world press 
pased this event by almost in silence, but it seems 
that the term “Kurdish revolution” used by the 
rare journals which mentioned it (e. g. Jeru- 
salem Journal of December 2) is not altogether 
unwarranted. At Suleimania a great mass dem- 
onstration took place demanding the liberation 
of political prisoners the carrying out of eco- 
nomic promises to Kurdistan, and the cessation 
of the war in Palestine. The police arrested 200 
demonstrators, who were released by the crowd, 
which invaded the prison of Suleimania. At the 
end of a secret session of the Iraqi parliament, 
the minutes of which became available in spite 
of the total news blackout and censorship, the 
ex-Premier of Iraq, Muzahem Pachachi, stated: 
“We should have kept the bulk of our troops in 
Iraq from the beginning, because of the aggra- 
vation of the situation in the Kurdish regions. 
Events have proved that our information was 
correct, for two weeks ago our Mosul garrison 
had to be dispatched in all haste to the Sulei- 
mania region to put down a new Kurd revolt. 
Our action is proceeding satisfactorily, but we 
cannot spare another Iraqi soldier for Palestine. 
Not only can we not furnish new detachments 
for the defense of Arab Palestine, but we have to 
envisage the eventuality of withdrawing the 
Iraqi forces already on the Palestine front. We 
must not forget for a single moment that we 
are surrounded by internal and external ene- 
mies.”® Independently of other factors such as 
the traditional rivalry between the Husseini and 
Hashemite dynasties in the bosom of the Arab 
League, it is perhaps unnecessary to seek farther 
than the causes outlined above by the ex-Iraqi 
————— 


§ Minutes supplied by the Mijulgeha Kurdi (National Center 
of Kurdish Studies, Paris). 
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Premier for the passivity of the Iraqi Army dur- 
ing the Negev battles, despite the frantic SOS’s 
of the Egyptians. 


On the morrow of the war of 1914, the inter- 
ests of the imperial powers were the only factors 
considered in the partition of the Middle East 
into states made up of the whole cloth and 
others arbitrarily enlarged, almost always at the 
expense of the non-Arab populations. The exis- 
tence and strengthening of the State of Israel, 
the first truly sovereign state in the Middle East 
since Turkey, will lead to a reconsideration of 
the “Eastern Question,” and will be a factor for 
peace and economic and social stability in a reg- 
ion of the world that the egoism of the imperiat 
states has tried to keep out of the march of 
progress. 


Best Wishes for a Happy Holiday from 
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The Arabs in Israel | 


In Israel and the Middle East (Jan- 
wary, 1949) the present conditions of 
the Arabs living in Israeli territory 
are discussed by MicHaEL ARNON. 


THE ISRAEL Declaration of Inde- 

pendance of May 14 expressly 
called on the Arabs within the borders 
of the new state “to play their part 
in the development of the country on 
the basis of full and equal citizenship, 
and due representation in all its bodies 
and institutions, provisional and per- 
manent.” The Arabs of Palestine 
chose another course. Instead of 
throwing in their lot with Israel, the 
majority became actively or passively 
involved in the attack on the Jewish 
State. Though many Palestinian Arabs 
genuinely preferred peace, they per- 
mitted themselves to become the col- 
laborators or tools of the local bands 
and the invading Arab States. In ad- 
dition to the physical destruction 
wrought by Arab aggression, the 
Arab mass exodus completely dis- 
rupted the Arab economy, Approx- 
imately 400,000 Arabs left the terri- 
tory which is now Israel at the insti- 
gation of their leaders. About 70,000 
remain. The size of the figures indi- 


cates the extent of the dislocation in- 
volved. ... 

The Jewish State suddenly became 
responsible for restoring order out of 
this Arab-created chaos. Israel au- 
thorities issued identity cards to adult 
males, and attempts were made to en- 
courage the resumption of normal 
activities. The task was not easy. The 
Jews were engaged in repulsing the 
full brunt of the Arab invasion, 
whereas the Arabs, shocked by their 
defeats, kept to their homes. For ap- 
proximately a fortnight, the economic 
and social life of Jaffa was at a stand- 
still. Gradually, the paralysis wore 
off. The population was encouraged 
to emerge from their houses. The 
cafes reopened; the store-keepers who 
had remained began displaying their 
wares and some semblance of normal 
existence reappeared. Most of the 
sources of employment, however, had 
naturally dried up. The Arabs set up 
an Emergency Committee which ra- 
tioned available food stocks and with 
the cooperation of the Israel authori- 
ties, provided the population with 
means of subsistence. By the end of 
July the military situation was suffi- 
ciently stabilized for the Government 


to be able to start planning an Arab 
employment programme. First, the 
army chiefs had to be convinced that 
Arab labour would not present a g. 
rious security problem. In view of the 
fact that the war was still in progress, 
the danger of spies and sabotage could 
not be ignored. Nevertheless, despite 
the risk involved, a Labour Exchange 
was set up with the assistance of the 
Histadruth. 


Trade Union Organization 


This Labour Exchange is virtually 
a branch of the Palestine Labour 
League, the Arab Workers’ Trade 
Union founded years ago by the His. 
tadruth. The development of the Pal- 
estine Labour League had been con- 
sistently obstructed by the Mandatory 
Power, which opposed Arab-Jewish 
cooperation, and by the Mufti clique 
of Arab reactionaries which feared the 
progress of the Arab working popu- 
lation. Now branches of the League 
have been reorganized in Haifa, Jaf- 
fa, Acre, Nazareth, and a number of 
Arab villages. The Jaffa Labour Ex- 
change has been set up in the spacious 
quarters of the former British Tennis 
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Club. The secretary of the Exchange, 
a capable and intelligent young Arab, 
explained that though he had had no 
previous labour union experience, he 
appreciated the need for organizing 
Arab workers and securing for them 
the pay scales prevalent for Jewish 
workers in Israel. The Arab workers 
of Jaffa, despite their lack of trade- 
union schooling, readily appreciated 
the importance of registering with the 
Labour Exchange. Of some 800 po- 
tential workers, 450 have received 
employment through the Labour Ex- 
change. The rest have found work in- 
dependently. The chief sources of 
employment are the port and public 
services, such as sanitation. To alle- 
viate the food shortage, the Govern- 
ment set aside a tract of 400 dunams 
for the cultivation of vegetables. 
These fields, together with the orange 
groves, provide employment for agri- 
cultural workers. This is supple- 
mented by the special demand for la- 
bour during the orange-picking sea- 
son. 

An important point to note is that 
these workers have practically trebled 
their wage scale. The minimum pay 
is now IL. 1.25 per day for an un- 
skilled worker in contrast to 50 pias- 
ters (representing an increase of 150 
percent), and a skilled worker receives 
from IL. 1.75 to IL. 2.25 daily. In 
other towns where the question of 
making provision for Arab workers 
has arisen, substantially the same pat- 
tern as in Jaffa has been observed. In 
Haifa, Arabs have returned to work 


‘side by side with Jews in the port, and 


are getting the same pay for the same 
work, With the expansion of Israeli 
shiping, opportunities for employment 
are expected to increase. Since the 
shipping, opportunities for employ- 
ment are expected to increase. Since 
the Jewish authorities are emphasizing 
an equal wage policy for Jews and 
Arabs, the latter are earning more 
than ever before. In the building in- 
dustry, Arab workers are now receiv- 
ing up to IL. 2.50 for an 8-hour work 
day—substantially more than they had 
been paid by Arab contractors, 


Employment and Cooperatives 


The most difficult problem faced 
by the Israeli authorities engaged in 
supervising the reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of the Arab community, 
was that of Nazareth. There, a total 
of 2,500 workers was found with few 
immediate employment opportunities. 
A first solution took the form of re- 
opening and expanding the Nazareth 
cigarette factory which now produces 
some 2 million cigarettes monthly— 
the majority of them for Army use. 
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There skilled workers receive up to 
IL. 3 for a working day of 8 hours, 
instead of the less than IL. 2 for a 10. 
hour working day they were paid be. 
fore. Several hundred Arabs have 
been employed by the Custodian of 
Abandoned Property in olive-gather. 
ing, in abandoned Arab groves all over 
the country. Others have found em. 
ployment in the workshops opened in 
the town, in the Public Works De. 
partment, and in building projects. 


Among those Arab workers who 
were able to continue with the same 
occupation as a year ago were the 
some 300 agricultural workers of two 
Arab villages, Faradis and El Gowar- 
na, in the Samaria district. These ag- 
ricultural labourers continue to work 
in the fields and orchards of Jewish 
farmers in the neighbouring villages. 
The only feature of their work which 
has changed is their wages. They are 
now being paid 800 mils daily instead 
of only 400 under the Mandatory re- 
gime. Conditions have further sub- 
stantially improved with the begin- 
ning of the orange picking season 
when over 2,000 Arabs found em- 
ployment. According to an agree- 
ment with the Jewish Farmers’ Feder- 
ation, which comprises the majority 
of the country’s orange growers, they 
are being paid the same wages as thier 
Jewish co-workers—IL. 1.400 daily. 


Arab sources of employment are al- 
so being encouraged. The Ministry of 
Finance has authorized the grant of 
IL. 20,000 as loans for the setting up 
of Arab producer cooperatives. Three 
such cooperatives — printing, iron- 
mongery and joinery—are now being 
set up in Jaffa. The Government is 
trying to get them a substantial num- 
ber of orders. Arab consumers’ coop- 
eratives have been opened in almost 
all the towns and villages where an 
Arab population has been left, but pri- 
vate trade is also encouraged. The 
Ministry for Trade, Industry and 
Supply has already had a number of 
inquiries about import licenses from 
prospective Arab importers. However, 
it still cannot be said that the prob- 
lem of Arab employment—the most 
serious of the problems of Arab re- 
settlement encountered by the State 
of Israel—has been solved. The few 
hundred members of the white collar 
profession left behind are in a precar- 
ious position. Efforts are being made 
to absorb some of these in Govern- 
ment Departments when security con- 
siderations do not present themselves; 
the first senior Arab Government of- 
ficer —a Magistrate —has_ recently 
been appointed and is now sitting in 
Nazareth. The lot of the thousands of 
Arabs making their living through 
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work on their own farms and home- 
steads is also being improved. Assist- 
ance is granted to those desiring to 
purchase machinery or other agricul- 
tural equipment. Measures are also 
taken to find an outlet for their pro- 


ducts. 
Culture and Religion 


The Government authorities spare 
no efforts in these important fields. 
The most pressing question of course 
is that of education. The exodus of 
the Arabs occurred towards the end 
of the normal school year; therefore, 
in this respect, time was available to 
the Israeli educational authorities to 
make preparations for the reopening 
of schools. Under the supervision of 
the Educational Division of the Min- 
istry of Minorities and the Jewish ed- 
ucational authorities, a curriculum 
was carefuly prepared. Efforts were 
made to recruit Arab teachers, provide 
the necessary text-books, and print 
new ones where old ones were out of 
print. Elementary schools were opened 
all over the country, particularly in 
Jaffa, Haifa, Ramleh, Lydda and Acre 
and Nazareth, including a secondary 
school in the latter. The number of 
Arab pupils now receiving regular tu- 
ition exceeds 2,000 and will increase 


when the necessary teachers and facili- . 


ties are found. Special emphasis is laid 
on the education of girls, a branch 
shamefully neglected during the Man- 
datory rule. Apart from schooling, 
the Israeli authorities also intend to 
develop Youth Clubs and Sports Or- 
ganizations. The Hapoel Sports Or- 
ganization affiliated to the Histadruth 
(General Federation of Jewish La- 
bour) has undertaken the responsibil- 
ity for encouraging Arabs sports ac- 
tivity. 

The flight of the Arab intelligent- 
sia left local Arabs without a news- 
paper of their own. All the Arab pa- 
pers which had been regularly appear- 
ing in Palestine closed down even be- 
fore the termination of the Mandate. 
As soon as an Arab printing press was 
again set up in Jaffa, the Israeli au- 
thorities began to publish an Arab 
paper. The afternoon paper “El Yom” 
(The Day) was started several months 
ago. It carries a large number of con- 
tributions by Arabs some of whom 
have recently joined its editorial staff, 
and is printed and produced almost 
entirely by Arabs. The paper’s circu- 
lation now runs into several thou- 
sands. For the first time a central 
Arabic library is being set up in Jaffa. 
Thousands of books abandoned in var- 
lous part of the country have been 
collected, assembled and catalogued 
in Jaffa, where a fine Arabic library 
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Will it 
Come true? 


To youngsters —the whole future 
is bright with promise .. . but 
you'll have to admit most of it 
depends on you. Are you making 
that future as secure as you pos- 
sibly can? 


One sure way is through The 
Prudential —and your Prudential 
representative will gladly tell you 
how. A Prudential family plan 


will provide money for your chil- 
dren’e education, for unexpected 
emergencies, and a regular income 
for your family if you should die. 
Start a program like this today. 


Enjoy the Prudential Family Hour 
of Stars—Sunday afternoons, CBS. 
And the Jack Berch Show—Every 
morning, Mondays through Fridays, 
NBC. 
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comprising over 100,000 volumes, in- 
cluding several precious manuscripts, 
is now in existence. 

Special interest is also being paid 
to the Arab’s religious interests. The 
majority of the Arabs at present in 
Israel are Sunni Moslems. Therefore a 
special Moslem Division has been set 
up in the Ministry of Religions. All 
mosques, cemeteries and other places 
of religious importance are under its 
custody. A provisional census revealed 
that almost all the Imams and Muftis 
had disappeared, leaving their flocks 
without religious guidance. The few 
that were found were assigned to 
mosques functioning with the assist- 
ance of the State. The pay was sub- 
stantially raised; the monthly salary 
of a Mufti, part-time work, now 
amounts to about IL. 10 instead of 
approximtely IL. 6 under Mandatory 
rule. Efforts were made to reinstate 
Moslem Sharia courts, which under 
the old Ottoman law still in force, 
have jurisdiction over questions of 
personal status. Though most of the 
judges of these courts—the Kadis— 
had left, Sharia courts are already op- 
erating in Acre, Nazareth and else- 
where. The Kadis have been reinvested 
with authority to perform marriages 
and divorces. 

Care was also taken to preserve the 
huge land-holdings of the Waqf—the 
Moslem religious authority, which 
owns the sites of most Arab public 
buildings. The Waqf as well as the 
Sharia jurisdiction system had form- 
erly been administered by the Su- 
preme Moslem Council. The Council, 
of course, dispersed and even the local 
committees appointed by it to look 
after the local holdings of the Waqf 
stopped functioning. The Moslem Di- 
vision is now engaged in reconstitut- 
ing these local committees. No sub- 
stitute has yet been found for the 
Supreme Moslem Council and the 
whole system of Moslem separate jur- 
isdiction—as well as the Wagf land 
holdings—is now under active con- 
sideration by the Government. It is 
believed that a final solution will be 
found when the State of Israel’s own 
modern legal code is drawn up. 


Health and Administration 


Health services, too, were com- 
pletely disorganized at the end of the 
Mandate. Most of the country’s Arab 
physicians left; there was no trained 
staff to man the existing Government 
hospitals, and Arab health conditions 
in general deteriorated due to the wat. 
However, a number of Christian Mis- 
sion Hospitals which had been operat- 
ing in Jaffa, continued their services. 
These hospitals were actively assisted 
by the Government’s Health Depart- 
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thent. Thousands of inoculations and 
injections were administered and it 
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was perhaps thanks to those measures @S\'! 
that the threat of epidemic disease has |, 
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been obviated. The Ministry of Minor- 
ities has also made a special arrange- 
ment with the Kupat Holim, the 
Worker’s Sick Fund, by which Arabs 
are entitled to use the Fund’s services 
at a minimum payment, the difference 
being made good by the authorities. 
Another field in which the Govern- 
ment has been active is Social Wel- 
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branch and has been active in the pro- 
vision of school lunches for Arab 
schoolchildren, care for expectant 
mothers and other activities. 
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into an even brighter and finer tomorrow. 
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The Israel Government has consist- 245 
ently attempted to secure the active Ext 
cooperation of the Arabs in the ad- i 
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fea 


ministration of their affairs. Town 
Councils consisting of Arab represen- 
tatives of the various Arab religious 
groupings, Moslem, Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox and Protestant, are in charge % 
of the communities and work hand- 
in-hand with the military administra- 
tion. A number of Arab policemen, 
who formerly served in the Palestine 
Police, have been re-employed. Efforts 
are being made to develop an Arab 
police force, though of course candi- 
dates must be carefully screened. 

According to the Election Statutes 
approved by the State Council, the 
franchise is open to all residents of Is- 
rael, regardless of race and nationality. 
Arabs are fully entitled to vote and 
run for office and they have presented, 
indeed, several lists of candidates for 
the forthcoming election. The Min- 
istry of Interior has provided them 
with all necessary facilities. 

Nobody will pretend that the Arabs 
have been having an easy time since 
the war started. Neither have the 
Jews. But the best commentary on 
life in Israel is the desire of Arabs to 
return. Recently some 15,000 Bedou- 
ins in the Negev came to place them- 
selves under Israel authority. And 
during the Galilee campaign, the State 
of Israel was obliged to decline the 
request of several Lebanese villages for 
incorporation in the Jewish State. 
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A Jewish Encyclepedia ... Kosher and Parve, 
by Robert Gordis of course—they're 
ROKEACH! 






T IS NOT LIKELY that any ency- 
clopedia will ever make as direct 
“ra powerful an impact upon the 
e of society as the famous eigh- 
teenth century French Encyclopédie ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 
of Diderot and D’Alembert. This 
Massive work was probably the most 345 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Reason.” Originally it was intended 
simply as a summary of man’s knowl- 
edge of the arts and sciences. In the 
hands of its brilliant and iconoclastic 
editors and contributors, it became 
the instrument for a devastating 
analysis of the political, social, re. 
ligious, and intellectual status of 
eighteenth-century Europe. Thus the 
Encyclopédie laid the foundations for 
the French Revolution and the birth 
of the modern era. It was more than 
a survey of learning. In Desnoires- 
terres’ phrase, it was a war-machine, 
poised against the injustices and fol- 
lies of an outworn age. Its publica- 
tion was marked by attacks and per- 
secution; its editors and publishers 
were alternatively assailed and even 
imprisoned and then they were im- 
portuned to resume the work as one 
honorable to the nation. Its place in 
history is unique. 

Other encyclopedias cannot pre- 
tend to such epochal significance, yet 
they are by no means to be under- 
estimated. From Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory to the work of our own day, 
they have served to organize knowl- 
edge, make it accessible to the gen- 
erality and thus helped lay the 
foundation for additional progress. 

Throughout ancient and medieval 
times, these encyclopedias, or “‘sys- 
tems of education in a circle” were 
arranged topically, each branch of 
learning being treated as a unit. In 
the devout Middles Ages, encyclo- 
pedias began with a section on God 
and the angels, a practice inaugurated 
by the ninth century Hrabanus Mau- 
rus, author of De Universo. D’Alem- 
bert took a characteristic revenge 
upon this pious practice in his “Dis- 
cours Préliminaire” prefixed to the 
first volume of the Encyclopédie, in 
which he clasified the various arts 
and sciences and placed magic and 
superstition under “science de Dieu!” 
It was not until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century that the topical 
arrangement gave way to the alpha- 
betical system which is today prac- 
tically universal in such works of 
reference, 


Compendia of knowledge by Jew- 
ish authors were not uncommon in 
the Middle Ages, and were largely 
imitations of Arabic models. The 
oldest known is Abraham Bar 
Hiyya’s Yesode Ha-Tevunah Umigdal 
Ha@emunah (“Foundations of Un- 
derstanding and Tower of Faith”), 
which was written in the twelfth 
century in Barcelona and treated of 
arithmetic, geometry, optics, astron- 
omy, and music. Successors in this 
field were common as late as the early 
eighteenth century, which saw the 
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publication of Maaseh Tuviah, a 
three-part work by the roving phy- 
sician, scholar, and author, Tobiah 


of Metz. 


SpeciFIc encyclopedias of Jewish 
interest could not be expected until 
the nineteenth century, which saw 
the rise of the scientific and system- 
atic study of Jewish history, litera- 
ture, and institutions. A remarkable 
precursor, still a mine of informa- 
tion for the scholar, was Isaac Lam- 
pronti’s gigantic encyclopedia of 
Rabbinic literature, Pahad Yitzhak, 
the first half of which appeared in 
Venice from 1750 to 1813, and the 
second half of which was issued by 
the Mekitzei Nirdamim Society from 
1864 to 1888—a publication history 
of 138 years! As the Science of Juda- 
ism began exploring and systematiz- 
ing the ever-richer resources of 
knowledge of the Jewish past and 
present, plans for encyclopedias were 
set afoot by such diverse figures as 
the great bibliographer Moritz Stein- 
schneider, the Zionist leader Nahum 
Soklow, and by Ahad Ha’am. 


Credit for the first successful pio- 
neering achievement in this field, how- 
ever, goes to America. Here the 
twelve volume Jewish Encyclopedia 
was published, with the participation 
of a distinguished corps of scholars, 
early in the present century. Its 
articles, many of which were the first 
treatments of the given subject, con- 
stituted important original contribu- 
tions to scholarship. Its material was 
utilized in varying degrees in J. D. 
Eisenstein’s Hebrew encyclopedia 
Otzar Yisrael, likewise published in 
America, in the great Russian 
Yeverieskaya Enzyklopedia, the pages 
of which were enriched by contribu- 


tions by leading Russian-Jewish schol- _ 


ars, and in the briefer, popular 5-vol- 
ume German Jiidisches Lexicon. 


The most recent encyclopedic 
works were the German Encyclopedia 
Judaica, of which only 7 volumes 
were published, because of the advent 
of Nazism, and its Hebrew edition 
Eshkol, of which two volumes saw 
the light. In America the twelve- 
volume Universal Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia appeared, possessing the merits 
of contemporaneity and popular ap- 
proach, but unfortunately over-pre- 
occupied with antisemitism and with 
apologetics. A large-scale general En- 
cyclopedia in Hebrew, with particu- 
lar attention to Jews and Judiasm, 
is now in process of publication in 


Israel. 


AFTER several abortive attempts, 
a general encyclopedia in Yiddish was 
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projected in Paris in 1934. Three 
volumes entitled “Yidn” were pub. 
lished as an integral part of the larger 
work. With the transfer to the 
United States of the center of Jewish 
scholarship in general and of re. 
search in Yiddish in particular, the 
idea arose of making the principal 
monographs of these three volumes 
available in English. 


Two volumes have thus far been 
published under the title The Jewish 
People—Past and Present, one in 1946, 
the other late in 1948. Unlike most 
encyclopedias, which contain rela- 
tively brief articles alphabetically 
arranged, this work consists of larger 
monographs covering extensive seg- 
ments of Jewish history and thought. 

This reversal to the older topical 

method has several distinct advan- 
tages over the alphabetic arrange- 
ment. Instead of a multitude of 
brief, often fragmentary articles, this 
method allows for more adequate 
treatment of the various fields of in- 
terest. Moreover, the fact that com- 
prehensive themes are treated makes 
it possible to secure outstanding au- 
thorities as contributors, who welcome 
the opportunity to present rounded 
studies of their specialty to the gen- 
eral reader. Finally, the inclusion of 
extensive essays rather than of com- 
pressed notices makes for greater 
readability. Thus a work like The 
Jewish People may be read consecu- 
tively, with pleasure as well as with 
profit, a practice rarely indulged in 
with the normal encyclopedia. This 
experience is even more readily stimu- 
lated by the superb printing and 
and beautiful illustrations character- 
izing these volumes. 

There are, however, drawbacks in- 
herent in this topical method as well. 
As against the alphabetic arrange- 
ment, the reference value of the work 
is considerably reduced. This may 
be, and should be overcome, in part 
at least, by an exhaustive alphabetical 
index which ought to be supplied, 
when the work is finished. Such an 
index would go far toward overcom- 
ing another drawback of the topical 
arrangement, namely, the rather scat- 
tered character of the contents of 
the various volumes. 


THE first volume begins with a 
brief paper on “The Race Theory in 
the Light of Modern Science,” by 
M. F. A. Montagu, which may per- 
haps be regarded as a memorial to 
Nazi pseudo-science. It is followed 
by a far more comprehensive treat- 
ment of “Jewish Anthropology” by 
J. D. Brutzkus, which is based in 
considerable measure upon. his new 
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“A monumental book by a 
monumental figure ... a per- 
sonal biography, written with 
wit, irony, tenderness, and at 
times anger ... a classic ac- 
count of the modern Zionist 
movement.” 
—GEROLD FRANK 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
“The modest and great auto- 
biography of a great and mod- 
est soul . . . his monumental 
message to posterity.” 
—FRANK W. BUXTON 
Boston Herald 
“A heroic story by a heroic 
man, a magnificent tale.” 
—JOHN GUNTHER 


e 
At all bookstores — $5.00 
+ 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 EAST 33rd ST. NEW YORK 16 
Dr. Weizmann is donating all 
royalties from the sale of this 


book to scientific research in 
Palestine. 
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researches. The distinguished Biblical 
archaeologist, W. F. Albright, pre- 
sents a study of “Israel in the Frame- 
work of the Near East” in which he 
brings into play his unrivalled com- 
mand of the theme, with his gift of 
lucid popularization and striking gen- 
eralization. The gifted archaeologist 
of the Hebrew University, Prof. E. L. 
Sukenik, contributes a thirty page 
“History of Jewish Archaeology” 
which, together with its copious il- 
lustrations, constitutes an excellent 
introduction to this interesting sub- 
ject. Biblical and Talmudic history 
and religion are the subject of two 
clear and comprehensive monographs 
by the distinguished scholar, Abra- 
am Menes, while later history is 
surveyed by Aaron Steinberg. 


The older Jewish historians of 
whom Graetz was the foremost figure 
and the Wissenschaft des Judentums 
as a whole, which arose principally 
in Germany, envisaged their task prin- 
cipally as the chronicling of “Leiden 
und Literatur,” Jewish suffering and 
literature. Modern Jewish historio- 
graphy, of which Dubnow is the 
greatest exponent, particularly the 
“Yiddish” East-European school, to 
whom this work is largely due, have 
stressed the social and economic fac- 
tors affecting the destiny and develop- 
ment of the Jewish people. This has 
been done in the historical’ studies of 
Menes and Steinberg, who fortunately 
have succeeded in avoiding the exag- 
gerations of the monistic interpreta- 
tion, so beloved of “orthodox” 
Marxism. 


ONE may venture to disagree with 
some of Montagu’s personal attitudes, 
such as these: a) that there is such 
a thing as a Jewish cast of counten- 
ance (but that it is “culturally” and 
not biologically determined), or b) 
that “it is membership in Jewish cul- 
ture, and nothing else, not even his 
adherence to Judaism, which makes a 
man a Jew” (p.8). Undoubtedly, 
there are faces that can be recognized 
as “Jewish,” but only because they 
represent one large Jewish com- 
munity, that of Eastern Europe. 
Central European, North African, 
and other Sephardic groups also have 
characteristic types that may properly 
be called ‘“‘Jewish faces.” In addition, 
observation indicates that many so- 
called Jewish faces, those of the 
“Mediterranean” type, are « indis- 
tinguishable from Italians and Greeks, 
while others cannot be told apart 
from Slavs, Tartars or Germans, 


As for the differentia of the Jew, 


that is a very moot question for 
which no monistic answer is possible. 
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JEWIsH FRONTIER 


Culture, broadly conceived, dog 
characterize the life of most Jews, 
but there are countless individuals 
who have no concept of Jewish cul. 
ture and yet consider themselves and 
are regarded by others as Jews. As 
for religion, while it remains the most 
important single element of Jewish 
identification, it is an insufficient cri 
terion. Jewish law itself insists that 
an apostate remains a Jew: “Even 
when an Israelite sins, he remains an 
Israelite,” (Sanhedrin 44a), a prin- 
ciple that many a convert from Juda. 
ism has discovered to be true in his 
new surroundings. As for the ethnic 
bond as a criterion, history indicates 
that accessions to Jewish ranks have 
continued through the ages, so that 
the concept of a “pure” race has no 
meaning with regard to Jews or any 
other people. Nonetheless, the long 
centuries during which Jew inter. 
married with one another, has created 
a sense of kinship, so that Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob are regarded fathers 
of the Jewish people in more than a 
purely symbolic sense. 


In sum, Jews are a religio-cultural- 
ethnic group, yet identification with 
the Jewish people does not always re- 
quire the presence of all three factors. 


BrsticaL scholars and Orientalists 
have shed much light on the interac- 
tion of Israel and its neighbors in the 
Near and Middle East. There is, 
however, no little danger that in the 
first enthusiasm of discovery, Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, Hurrian, Hittite 
and Ugaritic parallels may obscure 
the far more significant originality 
and’ distinctiveness of Hebrew life 
and thought. 

Menes has set forth an excellent 
and fair-minded program for the 
scholar (p.79.): “The chief task 
that confronts the historians, there- 
fore, is to determine not only the 
influence of these foreign cultures, 
but also the unique and distinctive 
features which Jewish history pre- 
sents.” His papers abound in other 
significant insights. Such are his re- 
marks on the relationship of the water 
supply and the growth of centralized 
government in the Orient (p.80) and 
his stress on the role of the People’s 
Assembly as constituting the primi- 
tive democracy of ancient Israel. 
Equally valuable is his emphasis on 
the universalism of outlook inherent 
even in the oldest stages of Israel’s 
religion, as reflected, for example, in 
the story of Adam, the father of all 
men, and Elisha, the Israelitish pro- 
phet, who is concerned with the fate 
of non-Jewish individuals and na- 
tions, 
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Obviously, on so broad a canvas, 
there will be room for differences of 
opinion, That the invention of a 
phonetic alphabet “led in time to a 
strong democratization of spiritual 
life” (p.84) may be doubted. True 
enough, a simplified alphabet made 
it easier for democratic tendencies to 
succeed, as happened in the Jewish 
people, but the same phonetic alphabet 
was used among other nations with 
no such result. Menes maintains that 
the Law-code called by scholars “the 
Book of the Covenant” (Exodus, 
chapters, 21-24) represents the pro- 
phetic reform program of the 9th 
century B.C.E. (p.109). Aside from 
the parallels with much more ancient 
Oriental law codes like that of Ham- 
murabi, the researches of Alt, Jirko, 
and Waterman have shown that, in 
large measure at least, the Book of 
tomary law older even than the en- 
trance of Israel into Canaan, so that 
the Covenant codifies ancient cus- 
it may fairly be described as ‘“‘Mosaic.” 


Menes says that Antiochus Epi- 
phanes in his campaign for the Hel- 
lenization of the Jews appointed as 
high priest a man named Menelaus 
“who was not even a priest by 
descent” (p.129). This doubtless 
rests on a statement in II Maccabees 
3:4, which speaks of his brother Si- 
mon as being of the “tribe of Benja- 
min.” It is inconceivable, however, 
that so flagrant a violation of Jewish 
law and sentiment would have been 
attempted, especially when Helleniz- 
ing priests were not difficult to find. 
As a matter of fact, the solution 
was advanced a century ago by Herz- 
feld and Geiger, who pointed out an 
oral or scribal confusion between the 
Hebrew letters Bet and Mem, so that 
instead of Binyamin, we should read 
Minyamin, one of the families of the 
priestly caste (Neh. 12:15;17; I 


Chron. 24:9). The confusion be- 
tween the two names exists in Rab- 
binic texts as well, as Professor 


Ginsberg has noted (Tos. Kiddushin 
5:4 and B. Yebamot 78). 


Menes calls attention to the differ- 
ence between the tolerance shown by 
Gamaliel I toward the early Chris- 
tian apostles on the one hand, and the 
later antagonism reflected in the in- 
clusion of a special prayer against 
aspostates and heretics (birkat ham- 
minim) by his grandson Gamaliel II, 
on the other. He seeks to explain the 
change by the growth among Jews 
of the principle of strict discipline 
and authority in matters of law, 
ritual, and eventually of religious 
dogma. He ignores the far-reaching 
transformation of the Christian 
Church that had developed in the 
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interim. The early apostles were pro- 
fessing and observant Jews, who dif- 
fered from their fellowJews only on 
the belief in the Messiah. The later 
Christians had severed every link with 
the Jewish people, and discarded the 
authority of Jewish law, besides 
evolving a new and largely foreign 
body of theological doctrines. In ad- 
dition, the Christian Church had 
become a powerful and aggressive 
group. Precisely because of the ele- 
ments of Judaism it still retained, it 
was a threat to the preservation of 
the Jewish religion. 


STEINBERG’s survey of medieval 
and modern history stresses even more 
the social and economic factors in- 
volved. He clearly sets forth the 
two-sided policy of Islam with regard 
to Jews, the attitude of toleration on 
the one hand and of segregation and 
persecution on the other (p.154). 
That a similar double reaction toward 
Jews and Judaism has existed in the 
Christian Church is assumed, to be 
sure, but it might have been set forth 
more directly. This double attitude 
of tolerance and of antagonism to- 
ward the Jewish people in organized 
Christianity, which has its roots in 
traditional theology, is the key to 
much that appears self-contradictory 
on the contemporary scene, Failure 
to recognize this complex state of 
affairs, explains the tendency of some 
recent writers who, out of their con- 
cern with apologetics and good will, 
ignore the darker side of the record, 
exactly as earlier Jewish scholars 
tended to minimize the pleasanter 
aspects and stressed the persecution 
and martyrdom of the Middle Ages. 


Steinberg sets forth excellently the 
social and economic background of 
the Crusades and their consequences 
for Jewish life (p.163). In spite of 
the popular romantic myth to the 
contrary, he maintains that Spanish 
Jews were ready to make all kinds of 
religious concessions as long as they 
might maintain their important eco- 
nomic and political positions in the 
country and that this attitude “not 
only failed to weaken the anti-Jewish 
feeling, but actually intensified it.” 
(p.167). The historical evidence 
overwhelmingly supports Steinberg’s 
contentions. The implications for 
modern Jewish life are obvious, and 
disturbing. 

On the other hand, one may ques- 
tion his description of Nahmanides 
and Hasdai Crescas as “narrow and 
one-sided” (p.171) or his interpre- 
tation of the function of Maimonides’ 
Guide to the Perplexed as an effort to 
“draw a sharp distinction between 
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the Greco-Arab mode of thought on 
the one hand, and the purely Jewish 
conception on the other” (p.171). 
It would be far truer to say that 
Maimonides’ function was to syn- 
thesize what he felt was viable and 
significant in the non-Jewish thought 
of his day with traditional Judaism, 
which he was both able and willing 
to reinterpret where necessary. 


MENES’ monograph on the “Origin 
and History of the Jewish Religion” 
is marked by a notable appreciation 
of religious institutions. Unlike 
Christian theologians and non-believ- 
ing Jewish maskilim, he penetrates 
beneath the legalism of the Sabbath 
to its unique spirit, both as a holy 
day, bringing man into communion 
with his Maker and as the embodi- 
ment of exalted social and moral 
ideals (p.235). 

Menes is an adherent of the Docu- 
mentary Hypothesis of the composi- 
tion of the Torah, but naturally 
avoids the pronounced anti-Semitic 
bias of the Graf-Wellhausen school. 
He also accepts the so-called Kenite 
theory, which is today widely held in 
critical circles. According to this 
theory, the religion of JHVH, which 
Moses brought back to Egypt, was 
derived from his father-in-law Jethro 
or Hobab the Kenite, who is descrjbed 
in the Bible as “ta priest of Midian.” 
That this God of Moses was not the 
God of the Patriarchs is proved, the 
argument runs, by the famous passage 
Exodus 6:2,3. ‘And God spoke unto 
Moses, and said unto him: ‘I am the 
Lord; and I appeared unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac and unto Jacob, as El 
Shaddai, but by My name Adonai I 
made Me not known to them.’” 
Other details, such as Sinai being the 
Mountain of the Lord and a few ob- 
scure passages in the Bible, are used 
to buttress this theory of the Kenite 
origin of Mosaic religion. 


Yet in spite of its present popular- 
ity, this theory suffers from several 
grave drawbacks. First and foremost, 
we know nothing about the religion 
of the Kenites, so that explaining 
Israel’s faith in terms of a Kenite 
background means to commit the 
methodological error of obscura per 
obscuriora “obscure matters explained 
by matters even more obscure!” 
Menes himself is aware of another dif- 
ficulty (p.239): “It is not, however, 
altogether clear how a foreign, hith- 
erto unknown God could, in the 
imagination of the people, become its 
savior and redeemer; nor what could 
prevail upon Moses, and upon the 
children of Israel, to accept the new 
religion.” This is more than “un- 
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CCit is my opinion that the 
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tion is in a sense a person. But 
with infinite wisdom, they have 
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clear,” it is a rank impossibility. The 
answer to the problem lies in taking 
the passage in Exodus adduced above 
to mean exactly what it says. This is, 
incidentally, the direct opposite of 
what the critics declare it to mean. 
According to the passage, the God 
that had revealed himself to Moses as 
JHVH is the same as the God of the 
Patriarchs, to whom he had previously 
revealed himself as El Shaddai. “By 
my name Adonai I was not known to 
them” must mean either that there was 
a tradition that the latter Name was 
not used by the Patriarchs, or, as 
Benno Jacob and J. T. Hertz have 
forcefully argued, that the Patriarchs 
did not comprehend those attributes 
of God connoted by that name. Note 
for example Jeremiah 16:21; “I will 
cause them to know My hand and My 
might and they shall know that My 
name is Adonai’; the same closing 
phrase occurs over sixty times in 


Ezekiel. 


Another fundamental viewpoint of 
Menes which this reviewer cannot 
share is his treatment of the Prophets 
as being opposed to civilization. He 
thus regards them as very similar to 
the Rechabite sect, who drank no 
wine, built no homes and were for- 
bidden to till the soil (Jeremiah 
chap.35) and to the Nazirites, who, 
in addition to abstaining from wine, 
let their hair grow long, as in the 
older nomadic period. (p.255). But 
therein precisely lies the distinction 
of the Prophets, that unlike these 
other groups, they were not reaction- 
aries, seeking a mechanical retrover- 
sion to a stage of culture irrevocably 
gone. On the contrary, they were 
creative geniuses of the highest order. 
Thus they strove to maintain certain 
ideals of the nomadic stage, like its 
egalitarianism and high sense of mu- 
tual responsibility, while surrendering 
others, like the scorn of the Beduin 
for the fellah, and the limited clan- 
loyalties (the Prophets never refer to 
the individual tribes). Still other 
ideals they extended almost beyond 
recognition as in their conception of 
nationalism as the gateway to univer- 
sal brotherhood, peace and justice. 
Thus the Prophets did not urge the 
surrender of agriculture and the re- 
turn to the shepherd life, but rather 
the transfer of some of the ideals as- 
sociated, actually or ideally, with the 
desert period, to the new socio-eco- 
nomic stage. In Hosea’s words: “Sow 
yourselves in righteousness, reap in 
accordance wtih kindness, plow the 
fallow fields, for it is time to serve the 
Lord until He come and teach you 
righteousness.” (10:12). A fuller dis- 
cussion of this important matter can- 
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not take place here. Suffice it to say 
that a truer appreciation of the 
achievement of the Prophets is re- 
flected in A. Steinberg’s paper “His- 
tory of Jewish Religious Thought” 
(p. 275): “The early prophets who 
have left us the heritage of their own 
words unquestionably did not plough 
virgin soil; they leaned upon an older 
tradition. However, they did not ac- 
cept this religious tradition unques- 
tioningly; they submitted it to sharp 
critical scrutiny, thus extracting the 
valuable kernel from the ancient 
popular beliefs and discarding the 
empty shell.” 

These criticisms of Menes’ study 
are not intended to ignore the many 
excellent insights in which it abounds, 
as does Steinberg’s companion paper, 
already referred to. In his effort to 
set forth Jewish religious thought 
and the influence of contemporary 
foreign culture upon it, Steinberg is 
led to several questionable conclu- 
sions, such as his statement that the 
hypostatization of wisdom in Pro- 
verbs chap. 8 is probably a translation 
of the Greek Sophia (p. 279). Ran- 
kin and other students of Biblical 
Wisdom have demonstrated the in- 
digenous development of Hebrew 
Hokmah within the framework of 
Oriental Wisdom. Nor is it true that 
the moral of Koheleth 5:2 is that ‘‘too 
much philosophizing is not good” 
(p. 279). The world-view of the 
skeptical, searching Koheleth must be 
clearly differentiated from the stand- 
point of the conventional reader who 
added the Epilogue in chap. 12 
(verses 9-14) as the third person us- 
ed in the passage clearly indicates. 


VotuME II of “The Jewish People” 
which appeared at the close of 1948 
maintains the high standard of its 
predecessor. It contains much mater- 
ial not available, or at least not easily 
accessible, elsewhere in English. The 
monographs however, are more close- 
ly allied in theme, being concerned 
principally, though not exclusively, 
with demography and the Jewish 
community. Excellent studies of Jew- 
ish population in Europe, the U. S., 
Canada and Palestine are contributed 
by Prof. Liebman Hersch and by Na- 
than Goldberg. Jewish agricultural 
activity in Russia, the U. S. and Can- 
ada, South America and Palestine is 
treated in another series of essays. 

An extremely worthwhile section 
then follows, devoted to Jewish edu- 
cation, past and present. Traditional 
education is surveyed in two interest- 
ing papers, one covering the heder by 
Abraham Golomb, another, the yesh- 
ivot of Eastern Europe by Abraham 
Menes, both being illumined by many 
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insights and enhanced by excellent il- 
lustrations. The more modern form of 
Jewish schooling in Europe, both He- 
braic and Yiddish, are surveyed by L. 
Spizman and C, S. Kazdan. 


“American-Jewish Education” is 
treated in two essays; S. Yefroikin 
discusses the Yiddish secular schools, 
and Leo L. Honor the more tradition- 
al Hebrew-centered institutions. Ye- 
froikin makes it plain that the three 
major types of Yiddish schools in 
America (aside from the pro-Com- 
munist International Workers Order 
institutions), namely those of the 
Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, 
the Sholem Aleichem schools and 
those of Workmen’s Circle, are con- 
verging increasingly on a similar out- 
look—increased emphasis on Hebrew 
and Eretz Yisrael, and a more positive 
attitude toward the Jewish religious 
tradition (pp. 147f). In one crucial 
respect, Yiddish educators and think- 
ers may well be in advance of many 
English-speaking American Jews, for 
Yefroikin informs us that they rec- 


" ognize that “a Jewish national life 


without observance of a Jewish pat- 
tern” is impossible and that “‘to be a 
Jew it is necessary to live a Jewish 
life” (p. 148), while allowing for 
diversity of interpretation as to the 
elements entering into the pattern. 


Dr. Leo L. Honor’s paper on “Jew- 
ish Education in the U. S.” contains 
a systematic survey of the historical 
background, the impact of the East- 
European immigration, and the work 
of the New York Bureau of Jewish 
Education, headed by the late Dr. 
Samson Benderly, concluding with a 
summary of recent developments such 
as the Hebrew Teachers’ Colleges, the 
Conservative Congregational Schools, 
the trends in Reform education and 
the establishment of Bureaus of Edu- 
cation in many cities. It is some- 
what astonishing that while all these 
elements are dignified by separate 
chapter headings, the remarkable de- 
velopment of the Jewish day-school 
in general, and of the Yeshivot in par- 
ticular, is treated under the nonde- 
script heading of ““New Trends.” One 
misses, too, in the papers of both Spiz- 
man and Honor, any evaluation of the 
success of Jewish educational effort in 
the U. S. No figures are given on the 
percentage of Jewish children receiv- 
ing a Jewish education, the length of 
their stay in school, the hours of in- 
struction, the critical problem of 
teacher personnel, and, most impor- 
tant, the fund of Jewish knowledge 
and attitudes attained by the pupils. 
To be sure, the situation in all these 
respects is not too encouraging, but 
the battle for an intensive and mean- 
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ingful Jewish life in America can on- 
ly be won by a realistic appraisal of 
the forces arrayed against us. 


The absence of facts such as these 
and of any evaluation based upon 
them, is all the more striking in view 
of their presence in the highly infor- 
mative papers by Prof. Zevi Scharf- 
stein on education in Latin America, 
the British Commonwealth and Pales- 
tine. American Jewry can surely de- 
rive little comfort from the fact that 
58% of all Jewish children in London 
and 60% in Canada are enrolled in 
Jewish schools, compared with less 
than 25% in the United States. 
Scharfstein writes with the compe- 
tence and grace that make his He- 
brew works on “History of Jewish 
Education in Modern Times” and 
“The Heder in the Life of our Peo- 
ple” standard treatments of the sub- 
ject. Particularly valuable is his clear 
description of education in Palestine, 
which constitutes one of the principal 
internal problems of the State of Is- 
rael, 


Mark Wischnitzer contributes a pa- 
per on “Jewish Communal Organiza- 
tion in Modern Times.” The tragic 
events of the last two decades have 
given the sections on Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe historical rather than 
contemporary interest. Charles B. 
Sherman describes in brief compass 
the various types and purposes of 
Jewish organizations in America. 

! 


THE next section of the volume 
contains the more theoretical papers, 
one on “Jewish Law” by Samuel Eis- 
enstadt, “Jewish Morals” by A. Stein- 
berg, and “Jewish Ways of Life” by 
Joseph Heller. Good as these papers 
are, the first two are too brief to do 
justice to their complex and far- 
reaching themes. Due doubtless to the 
need of compressing the material, the 
historical development of Jewish law 
is largely ignored, in favor of a static 
presentation, in which Biblical, Tal- 
mudic, and post-Talmudic sources are 
drawn upon with little distinction. 
One would have wished, too, for some 
discussion of the problem of making 
Jewish law relevant to modern life, 
a subject to which Eisenstadt has de- 
voted his life, and which is today of 
concrete importance in Israel and the 
Diaspora. Heller’s paper is a descrip- 
tion of. the traditional Jewish regi- 
men as practiced by the masses of 
East-European Jewry on week-days, 
Sabbaths and holidays, at home and in 
the synagogue, as well as on the great 
occasions of personal life. Since it is 
intended for the uninformed reader in 
America, it would have been helpful 
to indicate the differences between 
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Jewish law and custom, and between 
universal observance and the local 
practices of Polish Jewry. 


PILGRIM LAUNDRY Ben Adir’s extensive paper on mod- 
Inc. ern Jewish social my political inal: L. ISAACSON & SONS 


ments, socialist, Zionist and territor- r 
° ialist, is a welcome addition to the @ 
slender literature available in English 
PROSPECT & 11th AVENUES on Jewish ideologies. What one misses, 
Brooklyn, New York either in this paper or elsewhere in the 8 WEST 30th STREET 
work, is a presentation of the vari- 
Phone: SOuth 8-4567 ous schools of modern religious NEW YORK CITY 
thought. Aside from the intrinsic in- 
terest of the subject, this theme is = 4201 
increasingly important. The quest 


HERBERT N. BUSH for religious faith, or at least a height- 


INCORPORATED ened interest in religion, is a note- 
worthy trait of our day. It has had its KAPLAN BROS. 


noticeable effects on Jewish intellec- 
DRY GOODS tuals and progressives, as well, as is 
WOMEN’S WEAR clear from Yefroikin’s study. More- e 
CURTAINS over, the establishment of the State 
AND DRAPERIES of Israel will bring to the forefront 
oe the issue of the status of the Jewish 

510-518 SO. SAGINAW ST. community in the Diaspora, particu- Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
larly in America, and the relationship 
between world Jewry and the Yishuv. H¢ 
While various formulas are being ad- 
vanced, it is clear to many observers 
that religion holds the key both to the 
status of the American-Jewish com- 

CIRCULATORS & munity and to its kinship with the 
DEVICES MFG. CORP. new state of Israel. There is more 
; than a little evidence that without a 

22 ROSE STREET religious orientation, American Jew- 
ry is doomed to assimilation and what 
New York City is more, the spiritual integrity of Pal- 
estinian Jewry will be in jeopardy. 
For these reasons the volume requires 
a paper on Jewish religious thought, 
the various schools of contemporary 
Orthodox thought, on Conservatism  3istssetetusesecuseeeeaeeeeezeece 
and its “leftist” offshoot, Recon- Phone: Dickens 2-5758-9-60 F 
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wishes for a happy Passover to all 
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the Jewish people. They have forged 
a valuable instrument for its creative 
survival into the future. 


WEIZMANN 
Author of Organic Zionism 


TriaL AND Error, by Chaim Weiz- 
mann, Harper Brothers, $5.00. 


CHAIM WEIZMANN’S autobiogra- 

phy has the quality of a Biblical 
epic. It is concerned with a great 
theme—the search of a people for its 
soul. The theme gives continuity and 
direction to the many and varied inci- 
dents of Weizmann’s life. Like the 
Biblical epics of Jacob, Joseph, and 
Moses, this autobiography, while con- 
cerned with the great and ultimate 
questions, does not evade specific an- 
swers to smaller, more intimate, even 
gossipy matters. And finally, as in 
these epics, the hero is shown to have 
certain human failings. 


In this instance, the microscope 
which Dr. Weizmann turns upon 
himself reveals an ungracious reluct- 
ance to acknowledge the work and im- 
portance of his colleagues and compe- 
titors. Stephen S. Wise is given one 
generous sentence. David Ben Gurion 
is hardly mentioned. Silver is sullenly 
acknowledged. Jabotinsky is revealed 
as a pompous, undiplomatic mala- 
prop. Magnes is ignored. Brandeis is 
described as an aloof puritan with a 
naive faith in technological efficiency. 
Even Herzl is remembered as a naive 
dreamer with a touch of Byzantinism 
and insulated from the masses by a 
court clique. 


Weizmann is, however, more gen- 
erous to such Jewish personalities as 
Achad Haam, Arthur Ruppin, Dr. 
David Eder, Baron Edmond de Roths- 
child, Louis Lipsky, and Felix War- 
burg. He also readily acknowledges 
the genuine aid given to the cause of 
Zionism by such Gentile friends as 
Balfour, Lloyd George, Cecil, Smuts, 
Allenby, Milner, Scott, Steed, Win- 
gate, Dugdale, and Woodrow Wilson. 

The book’s general tone of under- 
statement, so remarkable in a Russian 
Jew and doubly so in a Russian Jewish 
Zionist, is happily broken now and 
then, as when he describes the exec- 
rable part played by Edwin Montague 
in opposing the original Balfour 
Declaration which gave Palestine as a 
Jewish National Home, and _ thus 
brought about the rubbery compro- 
mise phrase ‘‘a Jewish National Home- 
land in Palestine.” If Weizmann’s 
analysis of the forces that operated 
on the British Cabinet at this crucial 
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gradually growing firm enough to 
support more and more clusters of 
® red-roofed cottages, whose lights 
sparkle in the falling dusk like so 
many beacons on our long road 
150 VARICK STREET home. The thought of those spread- 

New York City ing clusters of lights in the dusk 
has been my reward for many weary 
months of travel and disappoint- 
ment in the world outside.” 
(p. 278) 
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wound. Here, he came back to the 
elements—the source of all our being. 
But strangely enough, science, which 
is universal, rational, impersonal, in- 
stead of weaning Weizmann away 
from Zionism, gave him a sustaining 
rationale and a firm context for his 
Zionist labors. As his work in chem- 
istry first suggested to Weizmann the 
concept of synthetic Zionism when 
he labored to fuse the practical and 
the political Zionists, so it later sug- 
gested to him the concept of “or- 
ganic” Zionism. The able exposition 
of this concept constitutes for this 
reviewer as valuable a contribution as 
the record of events—a veritable his- 
tory of contemporary Zionism. 

It was in loyalty to this conception 
of organic Zionism that Weizmann 
stood repeatedly at the movement’s 
cross-roads, saying to all other lead- 
ers, “Lo zu ha-derekhb—This is not the 
way.” So he said to Herzl, who be- 
lieved too much in the power of the 
Kaisers and the Sultans; so he said to 
Zangwill, who believed that any ter- 
ritory would do; so he said to Bran- 
deis, who believed too much in 
business enterprise; so he said to 
Jabotinsky, who believed too much in 
the power of the sword. He saw in 
all these “inorganic” methods a touch 
of Messianism, of Utopianism, Jew- 
ish counterparts of Ultima Thule, 
Erewhon, and Biro-Bidjan. Weizmann 
knew the wrong forms of Zionism 
long before he realized the right form. 
It required many unsuccessful ex- 
periments to furnish at last the true 
solution—organic Zionism. And like 
life itself, organic Zionism cannot be 
so much described, as sensed. Here are 
some of the aspects of organic Zion- 
ism as they emerge from the pages of 
this autobiography. 


First of all, the movement must be 
a natural outcome of the basic desires 
and needs of the people. It must be 
as necessary to the collectivity of Is- 
rael as eating and mating are necessary 
to the individual. It cannot be in- 
duced or imposed by any special 
group. It cannot be a defense mechan- 
ism engendered smouldering in: the 
banked fires of poets and prophets, It 
cannot be a “revival” or a “return” 
to a lost paradise or a “‘messianic” re- 
demption in the Sabbatian or Frankist 
sense. It may have the sentimental 
urge of a man’s yearning for the 
scenes of a happy childhood, but it 
must have the further sanction of the 
mature assurance that these scenes 
provide the best environment for his 
wholesome and progressive growth. 

Secondly, Weizmann’s organic 
Zionism involves the mutual interac- 
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powerful states suffer in their e&bn- 
omy today.” But even more revealing 
in this confession: “I would only like 
to add that if I had to begin my life 
over again, and educate my children 
again, I would perhaps emulate the 
example of our pioneers in Nahalal or 
Daganiah.” (p. 463) * 

Finally, organic Zionism cannot 
possibly live in a vacuum or in a self- 
isolated community. Its development 
must be integrated with the develop- 
ment of the whole Middle East. 
Weizmann has been too much a citi- 
zen of the world to believe that an 
island of Jewish cooperative living 
can be maintained in a sea of feudal- 
ism and cultural backwardness. Our 
ability to influence the development 
of the Middle East along progressive 
lines will depend in large measure on 
our ability to live peaceably with the 
Arab minority within Israel and the 
Arab states immediately surrounding 
Israel. Weizman recalls a meeting 
with a delegation of distinguished 
men and women from India. They 
proposed exchange visits of students 
and professional men. They looked 
upon “Palestine as an outpost of west- 
ern civilization in relation to the 
Orient. Here is a mighty opportunity 
to build a bridge between the East and 
the West, which is one of the. most at- 
tractive roles which the Jewish State 
in Palestine can play.” (p. 465) 


Ir 1s seldom that one man is priv- 
ileged to span almost the entire exis- 
tence of a great world movement as 
Weizmann has spanned the modern 
Zionist movement. He remained the 
spiritual head of this great movement 
because he embodied within himself 
the healthiest instincts of the people. 
He crept with the movement—when 
it had to creep, walked. when. it was 
able to walk, and flew with it when 
its wings became strong enough. 
More fortunate than Moses, he has 
been privileged to cross the Jordan and 
léad his people in their new life as a 
free and dignified nation. And we 
are fortunate in having this auto- 
biographical record. It makes inti- 
mate and vivid a portion of history 
which must in larger or smaller 
measure be part of our own personal 
histories. Jacos J. WEINSTEIN 
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THE LATE Morris Raphael Cohen 

was one of the great minds in 
contemporary American thought. 
Though his genius was primarily cri- 
tical—“my wisdom is . . . but the dis- 
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tillation of old common sense passing 
through a skeptical sieve”’—and he 
was not a great creative philosopher, 
his influence is none the less abiding. 
He was one of the most stimulating 
teachers of our time, and countless 
thousands of college students and 
other Americans owe to him their in- 
troduction to the life of reason. His 
writings have always reaffirmed the 
heritage of Western rationalism and 
punctured with equal acuity the fal- 
lacies of Utopians and obscurantists. 


In his own lifetime, the books 
which came from his pen were few. 
So far, four of his works have been 
published posthumously; and three 
more are scheduled. Ironically, his 
posthumous works will outnumber 
those published in his lifetime. How- 
ever, in an age characterized by what 
one of Cohen’s most brilliant students, 
Prof. Sidney Hook, called “the new 
failure of nerve,” we can only rejoice 
that the harvest of this penetrating 
thinker continues to be garnered. 


The latest of Prof. Cohen’s works 
is his autobiography, A Dreamer’s 
Journey. It is a collection of essays, 
edited by his son, Felix Cohen. Un- 
finished at the author’s death, the 
work is inevitably fragmentary; and 
as a consequence falls short of being 
what Prof. Cohen hoped to make it: 
“ . . the great epic, the odyssey, if 
you like, of the generation which cut 
its roots in the old home and crossed 
the ocean into a strange land without 
any resources other than their own 
unconquerable fortitude.” 


For all its inevitable limitations, A 
Dreamer’s Journey is an absorbing 
chronicle, particularly for Jewish 
readers. Prof. Cohen was Jewish to 
the core, and his achievements in his 
mature years trace their roots to his 
early days in Russia. 


The story of those days in Russia 
is a familiar one in its outlines to 
many Jews. It is a story of bitter 
poverty; of days when the Cohen 
family had little or nothing to eat; of 
parents who sacrificed for their chil- 
dren; of Czarist persecution; of rev- 
erence for scholarship and a burning 
desire for knowledge, stimulated by 
age-old Hebrew traditions; and finally, 
of escape to a hoped-for better life in 
the West. 


The direction which Cohen’s search 
for knowledge took changed sharply 
after his arrival in this country in 
1892 at the age of twelve. Prof. Co- 
hen describes the reasons for this in 
one of the most moving passages of 
the book which typifies similar strug- 
gles in so many thousands of other 
American immigrant households. 
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“The world that we faced on the 
Fast Side at the turn of the century,” 
writes Prof, Cohen, “presented a se- 
ties of heartbreaking dilemmas. To 
the extent that we made the world of 
science and enlightenment a part of 
ourselves, we were inevitably torn 
from the traditions of Orthodoxy. For 
some two thousand years our people 
had clung to their faith under the 
pressure of continual persecution. But 
now, for us at least, the walls of the 
ghetto had been removed . . . And 
having been immersed in the litera- 
ture of science, we called upon the old 
religion to justify itself on the basis 
of modern science and culture. But 
the old generation was not in a posi- 
tion to say how this could be done. . . 

“What ensued was a struggle be- 
tween the old and new ideals, result- 
ing in a conflict between the older 
and younger generations, with heart- 
rending consequences. . . There was 
scarcely a Jewish home on the East 
Side that was free from this friction 
between parents and children.” 

The implications of the preceding 
quotations are developed in the early 
pages of the autobiography, which de- 
scribe Prof. Cohen’s first years in this 
country. It is again a familiar story: 
the poverty, the intellectual ferment, 
the increasing secularization of inter- 
ests, the struggle for survival, and the 
slow but sure achievement. 

One of the admirable figures in Co- 
hen’s early life was Prof. Thomas Da- 
vidson, evangelical Scotch rationalist, 
whose activities at the Educational 
Alliance opened the minds of many 
East Side immigrants to new dreams 
and néw ideals. Cohen attended Da- 
vidson’s first lecture to heckle. He 
later came to learn. Davidson imbued 
Cohen’s hyper-critical intellect with 
the yeast of spirituality. 

Davidson’s influence is doubtless 
apparent later in the book when Cohen 
formulates his solution of the signi- 
ficance of religion for the rationalist, 
a definition which is a fitting counter- 
part of the passage quoted earlier in 
this review: ‘The essence of religion 
was not in the words uttered with the 
lips but rather in the faith which 
shows itself in our moral life. Beyond 
any divinity of creed, it seemed to me 
there was a God of morality, but even 
beyond this there was a God of na- 
ture. Man is a spiritual being in rela- 
tion not only to his equals, other men, 
but also in relation to the whole uni- 
verse... . We need to recognize that 
we are in a universe which contains a 
reality which is and always will be 
beyond all our knowledge and power; 
with that reality the spiritual faculty 
seeks communion.” 

The later pages of A Dreamer’s Jour- 
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ney contain Prof. Cohen’s views op 
the Jewish problem and on Zionism, 
It may seem paradoxical, in the light 
of his general rationalism, that Prof 
Cohen should be against assimilation, 
But the paradox is only surface deep, 
For as a pluralist, convinced of the 
value of diversity and difference, Prof, 
Cohen feels that the cultural and ip. 
tellectual values of Judaism have ; 
distinct contribution to make to Am. 
erican life, and that these values would 
be lost if assimilation were complete, 
On the question of Zionism, Prof, 
Cohen‘s views are provocative. He is 
proud of the achievements of the Jews 
in Palestine, but he is afraid of what 
he calls “political Zionism” and 
of the ‘dangers which inhere in all 
forms of nationalism or tribalism,” 
He wonders whether a Jewish state 
will be based on mystic ideas of 
“blood and soil,” and declares he 
could never support a Jewish state 
which did not separate Church and 
State in accordance with democratic 
principles and give equal rights to all 
regardless of race and creed. 


As for his views on the ultimate so- 
lution of the Jewish problem, Prof. 
Cohen is pessimistic. “Jews cannot 
expect to receive justice in an unjust 
and sick world,” he writes. And else- 
where he declares: “In the long run, 
the Jews have survived like any other 
people in similar circumstances by 
developing inner moral strength that 
has enabled them to bear . . . mis- 
fortune . . . with quiet courage and 
self-respect. We must join forces with 
liberal forces everywhere, help them 
in the crucial battles ahead on behalf 
of all oppressed minorities and pre- 
pare ourselves to bear the inevitable 
wounds and hardships.” 


These passages and the essays from 
which they were taken were written 
a few years ago. Today one can only 
speculate whether Prof. Cohen would 
continue to have misgivings over the 
nature of “political Zionism,” and 
whether he would feel that the Jews 
in Israel betrayed their heritage by 
getting their wounds in a struggle for 
independence instead of through pa- 
tient and passive suffering, as earlier 
generations did. Few Jews would dis- 
agree with Prof. Cohen that the fate 
of world Jewry is intimately bound 
up with the fate of the traditions of 
the Enlightenment. But most Jews, 
in light of the events of the past two 
years, would feel that Prof. Cohen’s 
reservations on Zionism were prema- 
ture. They would feel entitled to 
hope that, as Dr. Weizmann pledged 
in his inaugural address, the state of 
Israel will embody in its growth the 
ideals of the Prophets and the demo- 
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cratic and liberal traditions of the 
West, which Morris Raphael Cohen 
sood for in his life and works. 
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Notes on Reading 


BaitsH RULE IN PaLestineE, by Ber- 
nard Joseph, Public Affairs Press, 
279 pp., $3.75. 

A discussion, by the Jewish Military 
Governor of Jerusalem and former 
legal Adviser of the Jewish Agency, 
of the legal validity of the Balfour 
Declaration and the Mandate, as well 
4s a critique of the administration of 
the Mandate. 


PALESTINE: LAND OF IsRAEL, Photo- 
graphs by Herbert S. Sonnenfeld, 
Introduction by Pierre van Paassen, 
Ziff-Davis, 128 pp., $5.00. 


Hate, Hope aND HicH ExpLosives, 
by George Fielding Eliot, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 284 pp., $2.75. 

A travel-book covering Palestine 
and the surrounding countries from 
Egypt to Turkey, Greece, and Iran, 
written by a military expert interested 
in the strategic consequences of the 
Truman Doctrine. The sections on 
Palestine, with their high estimate 
of Jewish military potential and gener- 
ally low evaluation of the Arab forces, 
have since been convincingly illustra- 
ted by events. Particularly interesting 
are the author’s conversations with 
British officers, whose remarks, how- 
ever, he is inclined to credit at face 
value. e 


DEsTINATION PaLEsTINE, by Ruth 
Gruber, A. A. Wyn, 128 pp. and 
32 photographs, $2.50. 


An account of the Exodus, 1947 by 
a reporter with a sense for illuminating 
detail. Miss Gruber covered the Ex- 
odus in Haifa, went to Cyprus to meet 
the ship, and when it failed to turn 
up, flew to Port de Bouc, where she 
Was again an eye-witness to the cli- 
mactic moments of this saga. 


THe EssENcCE oF JupaisM (Revised 
Edition) by Leo Baeck, Schocken, 
$3.75. 

A full review, by Ernst Simon, of 
this book in its various stages of de- 
velopment was printed in the July 
1948 Jewish Frontier. 


Ben-GurIoN SELECTIONS, Labor Zion- 
ist Organization of America, 84 pp., 
50 cents. 

Outstanding speeches and essays by 
the present Premier of Israel, defining 
Zionist policy in the period since the 
tise of Hitler. 
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45 EAST 17th STREET © 
New York City 


BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF, 


60% Grain Neutral Spirits 
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A Happy Passover to All 
: TAMBINI 
Sincere Greetings vo ovr rrvenvs 3] | STORAGE WAREHOUSE Inc 


AND PATRONS FOR A Hlopipiy Dussovex 3 137 CARLTON AVENUE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone: TRiangle 5-9132 








fo NNaIG a 4 
= os an f 3 SUNSHINE FARMS 
$8.95 to $15.95 : BRONX TERMINAL MARKET 


4 Stores in New York, Brooklyn, Bronx, Newark @ Also in Philadelphia, and Washington, D. C. 151st and Exterior Streets 
BSA S REA LALALALALALALALASALALALALALA AY EAA LALA LALA SALALALAALAL LALA LA ALALALALAALALA ALAA : Bronx, New York 



































SMART SETTINGS FOR THE 
PERFECT SOCIAL FUNCTION 


WEDDINGS - CONFIRMATIONS - BANQUETS 
DANCES - THEATRICALS - CONVENTIONS 


HOTEL RIVERSIDE PLAZA 
253 West 73rd Street 


New York 23, N. Y. ee 
SUsquehanna 7-3000 “e BOTTLED ee 
LOUIS T. ROSENBAUM, Banquet Manager ee erapnrnge wa agate + = 
JULIUS H. HIRSCH, Promotion Manager ‘: RISHON LE ZION AND 


DAVID S. LEISTNER, Managing Director ZICHRON JACOB. ISRAEL 














Greetings from 
$ PORT EXTRA TOKAY EXTRA 
SHERRY 


Greater Clothing Contractors Association [immer AUCANTE ADOM A 


#2 At Your Retail Liquor Store 
° ‘ } imported by 
eee PALESTINE HOUSE, inc 
100 FIFTH AVENUE ~ B'WEST 28th STRE 
m “4 > E YORK 1: 
New York City First Shipment of Wire a saplbiae: Rishon-Le-d 


& Zicron-Jacob Wine Celiars since Israe!'s Inceper-t°"* 























